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Creative Art and the Junior College 


[EDITORIAL | 


During the past half century there 
has been, in the United States, a 
great and widespread increase of 
attention to and interest in art. It 
has been a natural and rather spon- 
taneous development along with the 
progress of the country from youth 
toward more maturity, not a “‘fifty- 
year plan” nor a movement worked 
out under any system of govern- 
mental management. It may be thai 
competition in business has con- 
tributed much to this attention to 
art, for beautiful objects sell more 
easily. Certainly the schools, which 
to some degree mold the lives of 
all of us, have often been the first 
agency to turn our attention strongly 
toward the arts. 

This increased attention to art is 
shown less in the production of im- 
posing masterpieces of art, though 
there are such, than in the improve- 
ment in numerous common things 
by which we are surrounded. The 
houses in which we live, the furni- 
ture and interior decoration, the 
fabrics we use, the clothes we wear, 
the gardens, roads, bridges and 
parks, the books, magazines and 
papers, the more numerous and bet- 
ter filled museums, the theaters and 
the symphonies, all bear testimony 
to the change—mostly for the better. 

Very little in the way of school 


instruction in art was given in this 
country in the earlier decades. In- 
dividual teachers gave lessons in 
drawing, painting, and music and 
in other arts such as embroidery, 
the making of wax flowers, and the 
carving and inlaying of wood. When 
offered in the private schools for 
“young ladies,” these were referred 
to as the “ornamental branches” in 
contrast with the usual unadorned 
academic subjects. 

In those early days the voter-tax- 
payers did not look with favor upon 
the addition of such trivial and 
“dangerous” subjects to the sound 
traditional curriculum of the public 
schools which consisted chiefly of 
various courses in the three R’s. 
The following extract from the his- 
tory of Newton, Massachusetts, in 
regard to the experience of the lo- 
cally famous’ school-master, Mr. 
Seth Davis, will illustrate the gen- 
eral attitude of the times. “It is 
related of him that in 1810 he intro- 
duced into his school declamation 
and geography with map-drawing. 
This created a great sensation and 
a special town meeting was called 
to consider whether such a danger- 
ous innovation should be tolerated. 
After long discussion on the de- 
moralizing tendencies of the time, 
it was decided by a large majority 
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that map-drawing might be con- 
tinued but declamation must not be 
allowed.”! A few years later Mr. 
Davis established a private school 
where he could teach both map- 
drawing and declamation without 
asking permission of the town meet- 
ing. His school flourished. 

Gradually, however, as the public- 
school system became better estab- 
lished and its service broadened, 
drawing and chorus singing became 
a regular part of the work in many 
schools. The pursuit of drawing, 
painting, and music beyond the 
most elementary stage, however, 
was regarded as a luxury which 
Should be secured, by those desir- 
ing such training, at their own ex- 
pense. Consequently, special schools 
of music and art sprang up to meet 
this need. In the larger cities schools 
of high quality and wide reputation 
were established and gave to their 
students the necessary opportuni- 
ties for obtaining either a cultural 
education or full professional train- 
ing. : 

The colleges and_ universities 
either viewed instruction in arts as 
a matter entirely outside their do- 
main or introduced studies de- 
scribed by John Erskine as “about 
the Arts.”’ These appear as “History 
of Art,” “Appreciation of Music,” 
“Theory and Principles of Drawing 
and Painting,” subjects which could 
be studied chiefly from books and 
which conformed to the usual re- 
quirements of academic work. Until 
quite recently very few colleges have 
been so venturesome with their 
reputations for orthodoxy as to offer 
actual studio practice in the arts. 
To really paint a picture or play 


1 Rev. S. F. Smith, “Newton” in History 
of Middlesex County, Massachusetts, Vol. 
Ill, p. 53. 
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the violin was not, and still is not, 
generally regarded as an activity 
deserving a fully recognized place 
in the curriculum of a Class-A col- 
lege. While insisting that students 
of science should have full measure 
of direct laboratory contact with the 
materials and processes dealt with 
in each course, this reasoning was 
not carried over to the arts. The 
present situation is greatly im- 
proved in this respect, more par- 
ticularly in a small number of the 
larger colleges for women. Full rec- 
ognition and equal standing are 
given to many courses in applied 
arts. 

The junior colleges have a large 
group of students taking other than 
preparatory courses. This is an 
especially promising field for serv- 
ice with generous offerings in ap- 
plied arts with plenty of studio prac- 
tice. Alert teachers will discover 
real talent and guide those who 
possess it into their proper fields. 
They will also open wider the door 
to art appreciation for the student 
lacking special talent. Much is al- 
ready being done in this line but far 
more is surely needed to meet the 
best interests of our students. 

The indirect influence of the con- 
tact of the student with the mate- 
rials and the tools of art in stimu- 
lating interest, the first requisite for 
learning, is beginning to be appre- 
ciated and utilized. To quote Dean 
MacLean of Minnesota: “In the 
meantime we are learning much 
ourselves, among other things that 
memorization of dates, names, and 
titles of pictures and sculpture has 
little to do with appreciation, and 
that curiosity about the past of art 
tends to grow out of dabbling in the 
present.” 

Guy M. WINSLOW 














The Quality of the Junior College Library 


ERMINE STONE* 


When I first glanced at the state- 
ment of the subject which I have 
been asked to discuss, I was a little 
discouraged. “What,” I said to my- 
self, “just another talk about stand- 
ards?” But when I[ looked again my 
reaction was quite different, because 
I was beginning to realize the im- 
plications of that word “quality.” 
“Quality of the book collection,” I 
thought in relief. “So four years 
has taught us something. At last 
we’re coming to realize that the 
habit of measuring the effectiveness 
of a book collection by its quantity 
must be abandoned, that it’s not 
how many books but what books a 
library has and which ones are used, 
which is important and significant.” 

I then reviewed to myself the 
steps by which we had come to this 
realization. In 1930 the first section 
meeting of junior college librarians 
was held in Los Angeles. Previous 
to that time any number of stand- 
ards had been set up by any number 
of accrediting agencies, but because 
we who were present were all sure 
that none of them was effective, we 
tried our hand at the game. Certain 
resolutions were drawn up and cer- 
tain definite recommendations re- 
garding book stocks, budgets, and 
personnel were set forth. 


* Librarian, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. A paper presented 
at the Junior College Libraries Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Montreal, June 1934. 

1E. Stone, The Junior College Library 
(American Library Association, Chicago, 
1932), pp. 85-87. 


When we drew up these recom- 
mendations, we were trying to rec- 
oncile several different factors: first, 
differences in size of student body; 
second, differences in size of book 
collections; and third, differences in 
size of appropriations. You will no- 
tice immediately that our considera- 
tions were distinctly quantitative. 
We certainly had very much in 
mind the feeling that there was a 
definite limit in the size of the book 
stock and in the amount of the ap- 
propriation below which no junior 
college library could go and main- 
tain any sort of serviceable col- 
lection. 

These recommendations have 
never been approved or denied at 
any subsequent meetings of the 
Junior College Library Section, but 
at the 1931 meeting, a committee 
on standards, with Miss Virginia 
Kramer as chairman, was appointed 
with a twofold function, to make a 
survey of existing conditions in jun- 
ior college libraries and to suggest 
revision of standards. Although this 
committee, in its 1932 and 1933 re- 
ports, has given us a very enlight- 
ening if somewhat discouraging 
picture of junior college library con- 
ditions, it has refrained from rec- 
ommending any standards. In other 
words, they have come to think that 
it is futile to say how many or what 
books a junior college library should 
contain, without considering the 
nature of the curriculum, the meth- 
ods of teaching, and accessibility of 
other collections. 
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It is with some reluctance that we 
abandon quantitative standards, for 
they have this great thing in their 
favor: they are measurable. We 
might as well admit, when we sub- 
stitute quality instead of quantity 
for our ideal, that we are taking on 
a much more difficult task, in fact, 
an almost impossible one. If you 
will keep in mind that our judg- 
ments must always be incomplete 
and tentative and never final, I will 
try to suggest at least four criteria, 
by which I think the quality of a 
junior college book collection should 
be judged. I am assuming through- 
out that the person really interested 
in judging the caliber of the collec- 
tion is the librarian or some other 
administrator of the institution con- 
cerned, and only secondarily am I 
interested in the outside accrediting 
agency. I further assume that the 
criteria should include at least two 
which would be different if the col- 
lection were for a four-year college. 


BOOKS SHOULD BE USED 


First, I suggest that the books in 
a junior college library should be 
used. The library may have a most 
imposing budget, its accessions may 
run into thousands, but if the books 
sit on the shelves and are not used 
by the students and faculty for 
whom they were bought, the quality 
of the book collection for that par- 
ticular situation is very poor. The 
use of the junior college library, like 
that of any college library, falls into 
several distinct grooves: (1) student 
use for collateral reading, (2) stu- 
dent and faculty use for voluntary 
reading, (3) faculty use for profes- 
sional reading, and (4) use by 
alumni, community, and so forth. 

Over the first, student use for 
collateral reading, the librarian has 
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relatively little control. The col- 
lateral reading is bought on the rec- 
ommendation of a certain faculty 
member and it is put on his reserve 
or his recommended list. The li- 
brarian will see that a_ sufficient 
number of copies is conveniently 
available, she will even suggest ad- 
ditional or alternative readings for 
certain projects or themes or con- 
tracts, but whether the students ac- 
tually read this material depends 
almost entirely on the _ teaching 
methods of the instructor concerned. 

When it comes to the second, 
student and faculty use for volun- 
tary reading, the responsibility of 
the librarian is very great. While 
the faculty are usually responsible 
for selecting books useful for teach- 
ing their own subjects, books for 
general or cultural reading must be 
selected and bought by the librarian. 
It has always been my opinion that 
the first step in stimulating reading 
is to build up a live and readable col- 
lection of books, and the second is 
to call attention to them in such a 
way that people will want to read 
them. 

Fortunately, student and faculty 
use of the library for voluntary 
reading is one factor that can be 
easily measured. In my own Ili- 
brary, for instance, I know that the 
student circulation per capita, ex- 
cluding reserved books, runs over 
forty-five a year, which seems to be 
almost twice as high as it is in the 
major women’s colleges. I do not 
ascribe this high circulation entirely 
to the quality of the book collection 
since the college uses a method of 
individual instruction which results 
in a greatly increased use of all lh- 
brary resources. Also, I must state 
that I do not belong to the class of 
optimists who believe that a book 
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circulated is a book read. I think, 
however, any librarian should feel 
that something definitely is wrong 
if her student per capita circulation 
(excluding reserve books) amounted 
to less than nine, or one book per 
student a month. 

Keeping the faculty abreast of the 
new discoveries and movements in 
their profession is the function most 
likely to be neglected by junior col- 
lege libraries. Simply because of 
limited funds, something has to be 
cut, these are limited in their audi- 
ence, and they go first. But if in- 
terest is a criterion it is my second 
suggestion that these books should 
be obtained in some way, if only by 
interlibrary loan. The more isolated 
the institution from metropolitan 
collections, the more necessary this 
becomes. The extent to which the 
library is used by alumni and com- 
munity will be determined almost 
entirely, I think, by budgetary con- 
siderations. 

To sum up, in taking use as a 
criterion, as a librarian, I should 
keep enough statistics to know what 
is really going on. If I were an out- 
sider, I should consider not only 
how many students and faculty ac- 
tually were in the library at given 
times, I should want to see how 
many books were kept on reserve 
Shelves for which the reserve cards 
showed no signature, and I should 
wander around the shelves, pull out 
a few book cards, glance at a few 
date slips, and form some estimate 


of how often books were circulating. - 


BOOKS SHOULD BE INTERESTING 


As a second criterion I suggest 
that the books in a junior college 
library should be interesting. One 
of the great differences between a 
junior college and a senior college 
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is that research work does not gen- 
erally begin until the last two years. 
Consequently the character of the 
junior college book collection will 
be distinctly less scholarly than that 
of its senior sister. But by the law 
of compensation, it may well be 
much more interesting and read- 
able. When deciding between two 
books on the same subject, what a 
pleasure it is to be able to choose 
that one with more attractive, pro- 
vocative approach and not think, 
“Oh, I suppose Ill have to order the 
other, even if it is so dull, because 
it is so well documented.” How 
fortunate we are to have the student 
at just that time when his cultural 
horizon is beginning to broaden, 
and what a keen ear we must keep 
to the ground to ascertain just what 
he is going to consider interesting. 


BOOKS UP TO DATE 


As a third criterion I suggest that 
the books in a junior college library 
should be up to date. As I see it, this 
involves two factors: (1) buying 
new books and (2) discarding old 
ones. 

That recent publication is almost 
a prerequisite to usefulness in cer- 
tain fields of knowledge is well rec- 
ognized—we think immediately of 
psychology, science, economics, and 
sociology. I would further suggest 
that even in subjects like art, his- 
tory, literature, and the classics, 
where many times the older book 
often would be as satisfactory, a 
newer publication will find a wider 
reading public. Most of us will freely 
admit that we like to read books 
while they are new and being dis- 
cussed. So do junior college stu- 
dents and faculty. 

This, of course, means that we are 
going to be buying books sometime 
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for a quite temporary even though 
insistent demand. For example, I 
foresee that in the not too distant 
future, I am going to have in my 
library quite an oversupply of ma- 
terial on the New Deal, on the farm, 
on the gold standard, on Soviet Rus- 
sia, on proletariat literature. But 
how meaningless our courses in 
politics, economics, and American 
culture would have been without 
them. And when it comes to the 
point when they no longer circulate 
and are no longer placed on reserve 
and they have to be segregated or 
even discarded, we will remind our- 
selves that the money was not really 
wasted when they played such an 
important part in the cultural life 
of the college in the year 1933-34. 

If we are to keep our collections 
up to date and moving, we must 
certainly take seriously this re- 
sponsibility for weeding. For since 
we of the junior college may leave 
the preservation of records for the 
historian of the future to univer- 
sity and reference libraries, and may 
concentraie our energies on main- 
taining a working collection of live 
material, we are going to be con- 
stantly reconsidering items. 

If a book has not been used but 
has stood idly on the shelves for 
two or more years, the junior col- 
lege librarian will want to decide 
whether to segregate or discard it. 
Various causes may be back of this 
lack of use. The book may be too 
old, it may be unattractive in ap- 
pearance, it may be too advanced 
or too juvenile, but most often the 
course for which it was ordered 
may have been discontinued, or the 
instructor who used it may have 
moved on. At any rate, the average 
junior college library will not have 
the space to store such items, and 


I maintain that they should not try 
to do so. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 


As the fourth and last criterion | 
suggest that the books in the junior 
college library should be well dis- 
tributed. Not for an instant am [| 
suggesting, however, a “well-round- 
ed” library. Distribution is a factor 
to be determined by the type of the 
institution and the curriculum it 
offers. “Selected with special ref- 
erence to college work,” as_ the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges puts it. 

This seems to be the very sine qua 
non of book selection. Yet you will 
understand what the Association 
means when you remember that 
junior college libraries are often 
the recipients of gifts. If a junior 
college library reports a book col- 
lection of 5,000 volumes and 1,000 
of them should be revealed to be 
old theological books, or science 
books published before 1880, or edu- 
cation books of the 1900 period, or 
old fiction of the 1890 era, we would 
have no difficulty in agreeing that 
the library was not “well dis- 
tributed,” that it did not “‘bear spe- 
cifically upon the subjects taught.” 
Most cases, however, are not so 
flagrant. 

That title distribution among the 
ten divisions of the Dewey Decimal 
classification does vary according 
to the type of institution is indi- 
cated by the tables Miss Kramer 
included in her first report. If the 
library is professionally admin- 
istered this is a matter that will 
probably take care of itself. I very 
much doubt the advisability of in- 
cluding any recommendations con- 
cerning distribution in accrediting 
standards. 
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Every junior college library, in 
my judgment, should include the 
following: 

1. A good reference collection, se- 
lected upon the basis of standard 
lists and the judgment of the li- 
brarian. The first section in Miss 
Edna A. Hester’s Books for Junior 
Colleges is a list of reference books 
with entries starred for first pur- 
chase. Miss Joyce Backus compiled 
in 1930 a list of Reference Books for 
Junior College Libraries, which in- 
cludes a minimum list of essentials. 
I will only point out that if the l- 
brary expects to do a good deal of 
borrowing, it should certainly in- 
clude in this collection the neces- 
sary bibliographical tools for the 
verification of titles. 

2. Collateral works in each sub- 
ject of the curriculum. These as a 
rule are suggested by the teaching 
staff. Those who are beginning li- 
braries or filling up gaps in the col- 
lection will do well to check with 
all available lists, especially Miss 
Hester’s list, which comprises 3,500 
titles grouped according to aca- 
demic courses most commonly of- 
fered, the Hilton book list recom- 
mending 2,388 titles for 32 basic 
junior college courses, and the Shaw 
list, containing 14,190 titles distrib- 
uted over 24 major subjects. 

3. Current subscriptions to the 
principal general periodicals and to 
such special periodicals as may be 
required by the teaching staff with 
bound files of those of permanent 
value. The whole subject of “Mag- 
azines in the Junior College Library” 
has been so well covered by Miss 
Pauline I. Dillman in the Junior 
College Journal, February 1934, that 
I will send you to her discussion, 
and say only this—they are im- 
portant and they must be available, 
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with the proper indexes, in any well- 
distributed library. 

4. Books for voluntary and cul- 
tural reading. I believe I have al- 
ready said enough to show that I 
consider this one of the most im- 
portant parts of the collection. For 
building up the older part of the 
collection the librarian will want to 
be familiar with the various “lists of 
books for college students’ reading” 
such as those compiled at Trinity, 
Wesleyan, and Columbia. As re- 
gards new books, I consider it the 
librarian’s responsibility to set aside 
enough of the budget to be able to 
purchase books that are timely and 
interesting and attractive, and to 
keep up (not only through checking 
lists and reading book reviews but 
through her own personal reading) 
with the intellectual interests of the 
cultural world in general and the 
college campus in particular. I con- 
sider it her business to foresee the 
trends which the enthusiasms of 
the student body are going to take 
and to be prepared to share them. 

To summarize, if we are prepared 
to judge our libraries by these cri- 
teria, of use, of interest, of up-to- 
dateness, and of distribution, I be- 
lieve other problems will take care 
of themselves. It will very soon be 
evident that the junior college li- 
brarian must be a person of educa- 
tion and judgment, with profes- 
sional skill, and that she_ will 
demand and command a respectable 
budget to carry out her aims. 





The junior college should so 
adapt its methods as to make its 
cultural or civilizing purposes more 
fully and more widely attainable 
by all enrolled, regardless of ap- 
titude. — CARNEGIE FOUNDATION, 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report. 























Junior College Problems in 1934-35 


GRACE V. BIRD* 


Among the various units of the 
state’s educational system, none 
presents a more fertile field for 
problems than the junior college. 
There are few fields, moreover, in 
which the problems are taking on 
more significance in the face of the 
demands of the newly emerging 
social order. For an _ increasing 
number of students, the junior col- 
lege includes and represents such 
rounding out of their general edu- 
cation at the hands of the state as 
they are likely to receive. For an 
increasing number of students it 
represents the close of all formal 
public education. The junior col- 
lege, therefore, marks the state’s 
final opportunity to serve as guide- 
in-chief to a significant number of 
its youth. 

The California junior college, 
which came of age in 1931, is 
blessed, by its nature, with pro- 
longed youth. Its problems are 
always in the making as are the 
personal and social problems of its 
students. My experience of associa- 
tion with these students indicates 
that, by and large, they are charac- 
terized by a somewhat renewed 
curiosity about the world as it ex- 
tends beyond the horizon of their 
own activities, by an awakening of 
open-mindedness that leads them 


*Dean, Bakersfield Junior College, 
Bakersfield, California, and President of 
California Junior College Federation. An 
introductory paper presented at the Junior 
College Conference at Berkeley, California, 
July 1934. 


to shiftings, sometimes very im- 
portant ones, in notions and in at- 
titudes, and by a desire to find out 
something on which they may put 
their fingers with respect to their 
own abilities. They stand just on 
the rim of maturity with its conse- 
quent channeling into civic and oc- 
cupational groups with their more 
specializing demands, but they are 
not channeled yet. Nor can junior 
college problems be channeled in 
such ways that we can expect from 
them any rigid conclusions. They, 
too, are characterized by flux. 

The requirements of an _ intro- 
ductory discussion of junior college 
problems in a conference in 1934 
may, perhaps, best be met by at- 
tempting to display a rapid view of 
the present junior college picture 
of general curriculum responsibili- 
ties and then to ink in a little more 
heavily, in view of the particular 
challenge of the newer social phi- 
losophy, the parts of the picture 
dealing with the obligations for so- 
cial intelligence. 

Public education exists in re- 
sponse to a need and to an ideal. 
The need is felt both by the individ- 
ual, whom we call the student, and 
by the social group, which we call 
the “State.” The individual wants 
self-realization. The social group 
wants to sustain and enhance its 
welfare. Now, all education finds 
its immediate expression through 
the individual. If we look at the 
individual at the junior college level, 
we find this situation: The junior 
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college student is conscious or is 
rapidly becoming conscious of an 
immediately impending need to be 
able to do something in the world 
and to be able to understand more, 
personally, about that world from 
which he will not much longer be 
separated by a school wall. That 
wall used to seem too high for him 
to bother looking over with any 
very realistic eyes, but now he is 
sharply aware that it is leveling 
down with each succeeding semes- 
ter of his attendance. The junior 
college must furnish a response to 
this rising consciousness in the stu- 
dent of the things he needs or wants 
toward his self-realization that will 
be satisfying to the student (the 
individual) and satisfactory to the 
state (the social group). 


SATISFYING THE INDIVIDUAL 


Any ways of responding to this 
rising consciousness that will be 
satisfying to the individual student 
must surely include at least two. 
First, the student must be prepared 
for, or must be well launched on his 
way in, a preparation for economic 
and occupational competency. These 
preparations should be sufficiently 
definite to let him feel that they 
have given him at least what Dr. 
W. H. Snyder calls “a toe-hold on 
industry,” a small card of admission 
to occupational activity. For some 
this may be a technical skill: ability 
to operate a bookkeeping machine 
or a lathe, to take dictation, or to 
make a laboratory analysis. For 
many it may be a mental skill or 
personality skill: proven resource- 
fulness, proven power for effective 
co-operation, proven ability to stick 
to a task and see it through against 
odds, proven ability to manage 
groups of people, and so forth. This 
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latter ought to be emphasized some- 
what; for it represents a problem 
for which we have not yet found 
a workable solution, nor one, in 
fact, toward whose solution we have 
made much effective advance. It 
calls for a more precise way than 
our present grading system of A, B, 
C, D, F can provide for recording 
evidences of originality and _ re- 
sourcefulness, for recording evi- 
dences of tenacity, of emotional 
stability or its opposite, of integrity, 
and of many other traits of chronic 
behavior or of progressive refine- 
ment in behavior patterns. It 
involves, therefore, the whole ad- 
ministrative scheme of appraising 
student activity and keeping student 
records. And it calls for a new 
and closer relation between the jun- 
ior college and the potential em- 
ployer. The employer will have to 
be asked to re-state the require- 
ments for success in his employ in 
terms, besides technical skill, for 
which the college may work out 
some reasonably adequate devices 
for recording evidences. And then 
a premium must be placed on these 
qualities that will give them, in the 
mind of the student, a prestige as 
great as that of the factors to which 
are now customarily assigned most 
weight in computing grades of 
scholarship and units of credit. 

This problem is important from 
another point of view. Even before 
the publication of the valuable 
Hoover report on Recent Social 
Trends, schools had been lessening 
their emphasis on specific prepara- 
tion for specific employment. The 
objectives of junior college educa- 
tion, we said, go deeper and look 
toward values that are more per- 
manent. But these values, by their 
very nature, are nearer to the ulti- 
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mate than to the immediate prac- 
tical requirement which the student 
sees just over the school wall. They 
are thus somewhat too remote to be 
satisfying to him. If, with the co-op- 
eration of employers, the junior col- 
lege can tie some of these values up 
with the student’s card of admission 
to occupational activity, a partial so- 
lution to the problem will be in 
sight. The junior college will have to 
provide the student with something 
(mental skill, personality skill, ad- 
justment skill) which he, himself, 
can recognize in himself enough to 


measure and to feel that he may 


offer to an employer not only as a 
worthy but as a practical card indi- 
cating probable occupational com- 
petence. The acknowledgement of 
this card by the employer with em- 
ployment, where it is available, and 
by the college with a new kind of 
recommendation would go far to 
giving some of the permanent jun- 
ior college values a clarity and prox- 
imity, in the mind of the student, 
that would rank them in usability, 
and hence confidence and _ satis- 
faction, with the technical skills. 
In short, the junior college should 
enlist the help of the employer in 
setting up a more practical ac- 
knowledgement of evidences of the 
acquisition of some of the more per- 
manent values of education. 

A second way or responding to 
the student’s rising consciousness 
of his impending needs in ways that 
will be satisfying to him is to de- 
velop in him, at least to the point 
of his own awareness of it, greater 
power for making personal and 
social adjustments. The junior col- 
lege must accept as a fundamental 
part of its services, the obligation to 
provide the student with new and 
wider social contacts in his institu- 
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tion and in his community. It must 
help him to increase his skill and 
poise in social affairs, and these not 
alone in personal relations but also 
in the world of ideas. The junior 
college student who has learned a 
great deal more about his world and 
his civilization than he knew at 
matriculation has become aware of 
the enormous amount more that 
must be learned even by him. He 
senses the incompleteness of his 
present orientation and is somewhat 
confused by his lack. The junior 
college must, therefore not only 
provide him with a _ wide basic 
knowledge, not only stimulate in 
him a wide interest in things and 
ideas, it must also supply him with 
techniques of procedure which he 
recognizes are workable for dis- 
covering other things he may find 
he needs or wants to know. And it 
must see that he has sufficient prac- 
tice in using these techniques that 
he gains confidence both in them 
and in himself. Because we live in 
an industrial age and in a demo- 
cratic state, these techniques should 
certainly include a knowledge of the 
scientific method and of its applica- 
bility to the social field. 

Nor is this all our obligation. 
Throughout his life, the student is 
going to have to rely in a large 
measure upon the opinions of 
others. We are not expected to 
rely upon ourselves when to rely 
upon someone else, a surgeon, for 
instance, is better. The junior col- 
lege must give the student experi- 
ence in appraising authorities. 
Independence, he will learn, means 
for most of us, what Thorndike 
terms “reasoned dependence.” The 
student should be led into habits 
of inquiring into the backgrounds 
of authorities and into their motives, 
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and of setting up other criteria for 
judging them so that his dependence 
may be truly “reasoned.” 

The junior college may find other 
means than the two here presented 
for responding to the student’s 
growing consciousness of his needs 
and desires toward self-realization 
in ways that will be satisfying to 
the student, but these must suffice 
for this discussion. Let us turn to 
the second condition determining 
what that response must be; 
namely, that the junior college must 
furnish a response that will be satis- 
factory to the state (the social 
group). 


SATISFACTORY TO THE STATE 


The state supports public educa- 
tion in order to sustain and enhance 
its welfare. Any ways of responding 
to the needs and wants of the in- 
dividuals that will be satisfactory 
to the state will, therefore, be tied 
up tightly with this term “welfare.” 
Do we know what it means? Maybe 
not entirely; but, in part, we do. 

We may be sure, for one thing, 
that it includes physical well-being. 
The individuals who comprise the 
state shall be given the best possible 
opportunities at the state’s com- 
mand to secure and maintain physi- 
cal and mental health, and these not 
alone for the current generation 
but for the generation next to be 
produced. The junior college must 
make its contribution to this secu- 
rity of bodily and emotional well- 
being. Indeed, the law prescribes 
that we must do something about it. 
Our obligation should extend fur- 
ther, however, than the minimum 
prescriptions. At the junior college 
level some emphasis should shift 
from the more personal positive 
health habits to the social implica- 


tions of poor health both for the cur- 
rent social group and for the next 
generation. Some attention should 
be given to the physical and mental 
health problems of marriage and of 
family life. 

We may be sure for another thing 
that state welfare means that the 
individuals who comprise the state 
Shall be capable of taking their 
places in the economic structure 
so that a reasonable standard of 
living may be achieved by all the 
population. This involves, as we 
have seen in some detail earlier, an 
obligation on the part of the junior 
college to contribute to the equip- 
ment of knowledge, skills, habits, 
and attitudes which lead to eco- 
nomic competency. 

We may be sure that welfare in 
an American state means that the 
individuals who comprise that state 
shall have the capacity and willing- 
ness to participate in what the Suz- 
zallo report calls “the common 
understandings of American civili- 
zation’’—those common activities of 
our communities and our nation in 
which we ought all to take part 
regardless of the more specific chan- 
nels along which our lives run, com- 
mon activities of government and 
culture which sustain and enrich 
our lives. The junior college must 
meet this obligation by providing 
what we are coming more and more 
to call “education for social intelli- 
gence.” Since this is to be discussed 
in a little more detail later, let us 
say only this much now: that edu- 
cation for social intelligence in- 
cludes the practical equipment of 
knowledge, the ability, and the emo- 
tional bent to do one’s share for our 
common understandings. 

We may be sure that welfare 
means that the individuals who 
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comprise the state shall be dedicated 
to the ideals on which that state is 
founded, at least until such time as 
higher and more inclusive ideals 
may be evolved. The American 
state is a social order that is a pic- 
ture of a higher potential order try- 
ing to realize itself through its 
ideals. The American junior college 
must, therefore, foster in its stu- 
dents a devotion to liberty, and this 
means liberty, not alone for our- 
selves today but also for posterity, 
and justice based upon the philoso- 
phy that each man is entitled to an 
opportunity to develop his capaci- 
ties to their fullest. This item is 
really a part of the program for 
social intelligence. It is given a 
separate presentation for the sake of 
emphasis. 

Finally we may be sure, or at 
least the writer believes that we may 
be sure, that welfare must include 
a place for two somewhat more 
specialized services to the group at 
large. It must include a place for 
the cataloguer of truth as we find 
it in historic and scientific fact. The 
civilization of which America is a 
part is an industrial civilization. In- 
dustrial civilizations have great need 
of facts; they rely upon them so 
very considerably. The evidence 
lies in the enormous progress we 
have made in uncovering the facts 
in the physical sciences and the 
biological sciences and, in part, in 
psychology. We are now finding 
that we must also have at our com- 
mand more of the facts in the social 
fields of government and domestic 
affairs and leisure. We have al- 
ready begun to add to rational in- 
dustrial planning, rational social 
planning. At the junior college 
level, attempts should be made to 
sift out and enlist the services of 
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those individuals who give promise 
of becoming unimpeachable cata- 
loguers of truth. And we must seek 
to develop an understanding appre- 
ciation of the significance of their 
services in the minds of the other 
students. 

Any satisfactory definition of wel- 
fare must also include a place for 
the creative imagination. We all 
recognize the vast interdependences 
of the universe. We know that na- 
ture is physically interdependent 
and how nature conditions man. We 
know that men ‘are socially inter- 
dependent and how the social group 
conditions the individual. We have 
come to regard adaptability as the 
great achievement. For the most of 
us, it probably is. For most of us, 
undoubtedly, competence and suc- 
cess are synonymous with adapta- 
bility. But we must not forget that 
the ideals of the group are condi- 
tioned by the imagination of one 
of its individuals, that one creative 
mind turned on the facts of nature 
may give a new control that widens 
the freedom or deepens the comfort 
of all men. The junior college must 
be on the alert to detect, feed, and 
leave unfettered such evidences of 
the creative mind as it finds in its 
midst. 

Out of these five divisions of an 
interpretation of services of the 
junior college in response to its 
students’ needs and wants that will 
prove satisfactory to the social 
group arise many important junior 
college problems. Attention will be 
given to only one of them, and that 
but briefly. It is included, however, 
because of its importance at this 
particular period of national social 
development. This is the problem of 
the place of “social intelligence” in 
the junior college field. 
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SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


In an article in the June issue of 
the California Quarterly of Second- 
ary Education, G. Derwood Baker 
states that we should “frankly con- 
fess that social intelligence is for the 
few and not the multitude.” This 
interpretation is not in harmony 
with the one indicated above which 
has its source in the Suzzallo report. 
The meaning Mr. Baker assigns to 
social intelligence is much closer to 
the significance assigned in this 
paper to the creative imagination. 
In fact, Mr. Baker writes of “those 
comparatively rare individuals who 
are capable of independent, crea- 
tive thought.” To him the struggle to 
achieve social intelligence is the 
struggle of the individual to dif- 
ferentiate himself from the mass. 
The definition to which this paper 
subscribes is one which can fit the 
multitude. All of us are to some 
degree socially intelligent. Even 
the most limited of us knows how 
to get along with his neighbor. Most 
of us are more positively socially 
intelligent. When individuals are in 
conflict with us, we know how to 
resolve our difficulties by coming 
into agreement upon a more ulti- 
mate aim which will include both 
of those which caused our conflict. 
Many of us are more broadly so- 
cially intelligent than that. We can 
forestall conflict by setting up aims 
and some machinery to achieve 
them that will result in a contri- 
bution to the welfare not only of 
those directly involved but also of 
many others. This gradual exten- 
sion of the moral area of our action 
in consideration of the welfare of 
others is the very essence of social 
intelligence. 

In terms of junior college edu- 
cational aims, social intelligence 


means the kind of intelligence 
whose possession leads to a higher 
level of social citizenship, to an in- 
creased capacity and willingness to 
participate in our common under- 
standings of government and culture 
—those understandings in which 
we should take part regardless of 
our particular occupational groups. 
It stands thus somewhat in contrast 
to what we might call specialized 
intelligence, the kind of intelligence 
that makes us more proficient at our 
jobs, or at our avocations, or in a 
dozen other more individualized ac- 
tivities. The general objectives of 
any State-supported school look 
toward the achievement of social in- 
telligence; the particular objectives 
of any curriculum within that 
school to specialized intelligence. 
These intelligences may utilize 
many of the same abilities, but they 
are often founded in different atti- 
tudes and on different motives. The 
classroom teacher is charged with 
the double duty. He must see that 
he enhances the specialized intel- 
ligence of his students, and he must 
see that he contributes measurably 
to their ability and their emotional 
bent to be socially intelligent. In 
short, the junior college must see 
that the student gains in power of 
responsible social action. 

It is a power which the writer 
thinks we may hope to increase in 
all of our students who have any 
plasticity of nervous system at all. 
It will not be an easy task. It may 
be one of our hardest. It will call 
for continuous open-mindedness on 
our own part, all the truth we can 
assemble about the how and why 
of human conduct, all the truth we 
can assemble about our social order. 
And it will call for a new co-opera- 
tion between the junior college and 
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industry and government. What is 
learned in the junior college must 
be compatible with what the student 
finds outside in the views of busi- 
ness and industry and of the people 
whom he meets on his part-time job, 
in his home, in his recreational ac- 
tivities. The problem of educating 
for social intelligence will have to 
be approached from two paths, one 
within the institution and one with- 
out. Within the institution there 
must be set up such course content, 
such methods of procedure, and 
such socialized activities as will pro- 
vide students with a practical equip- 
ment of knowledge and a gain in 
power for responsible social action. 
Without the institution the college 
must seek the co-operation of in- 
dustry, and of men and women en- 
gaged in working out our economic 
problems, to bring the ideals of 
business into harmony with the so- 
cial ideals of the state. The profit 
motive of individualistic activity 
will be tempered even more than 
in the past by the group welfare 
motive of associational activity. 

School people generally recognize 
that the school is to a very consid- 
erable measure only the servant of 
the status quo. This is not un- 
natural. The school is the reflection 
of its community, its state. But we 
must keep it from being a photo- 
graph of it. It must be no more 
rigid a picture than a reflection in 
a flowing stream. Education is not 
alone for life as it is lived; it is also 
for life as it may be lived. 





JUNIOR RADIO COLLEGE 


In Ohio a project entitled ‘The 
Ohio Emergency Junior Radio Col- 
lege” has been carried on since Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. Instruction was offered 


in French, English literature, po- 
litical science, psychology, Spanish, 
and European history. Unemployed 
teachers served as supervisors of 
local discussion groups.  Enroll- 
ments, which totaled 1,734, were 
received from 74 of the 88 counties 
in the state. Sixty-seven per cent 


of the students in the Radio College 


were high-school graduates. In each 
of the six courses a comprehensive 
syllabus was prepared, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed to each 
student. 





The junior college movement is 
an infant in the educational world, 
but it looks like a lusty one bound 
to grow. Whether it only adds con- 
fusion to our times, like a child 
with his toys in a playroom, or 
grows up into a very useful citizen, 
largely depends on those older and 
more experienced educators who 
can, if they will, guide its course of 
development.—GEORGE F. Zook, in 
Journal of Engineering Education. 





At present there are probably 
more than ten million men and 
women out of employment in this 
country. Several hundred thousand 
of them are to be found here in 
California. Among these unem- 
ployed citizens are thousands of 
graduates recently out of high 
school, anxious for jobs which do 
not exist. The junior college offers 
them the option between education 
and idleness. Society cannot afford 
to withdraw this option for whole- 
some environment and constructive 
education.—E. H. STAFFELBACH, in 
Sierra Educational News, Decem- 
ber 1934. 
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Curricular Offerings in Mississippi 


KIRBY P. WALKER* 


Mississippi has eleven state-sup- 
ported public junior colleges which 
have an average age of approxi- 
mately nine years. The oldest of 
these schools has been in operation 
thirteen years, while the newest is 
in its fourth year. 

In their early struggle for recog- 
nition these institutions had no al- 
ternative but to offer courses which 
would be acceptable to the univer- 
sity and to the other higher institu- 
tions of learning of the state. Conse- 
quently the junior college curricula 
were patterned after the freshman 
and sophomore offerings in the 
higher institutions. 

The past few years have seen 
these junior colleges forging to the 
front with the result that favorable 
recognition has been received from 
practically all colleges and univer- 
sities in the southern region. The 
question that now arises is: Is the 
emphasis being shifted from the 


* State Director, Emergency Education 
Division, formerly State Supervisor of Ag- 
ricultural High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges, State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


1 The credit-hour in all courses has been 
converted to the semester-hour basis. The 
classification of subjects as shown in the 
catalogues was not followed in every in- 
stance, for with several subjects a different 
classification appeared to be more appro- 
priate. Chemistry of foods, for example, 
usually listed under the sciences, is here 
placed in the division of home economics 
studies. In the higher institutions where 
advanced courses were occasionally open 
to freshmen and sophomores such courses 
were included in the curriculum offerings 
at the junior college level. 


college-preparatory curriculum to 
semiprofessional and __ terminal 
courses? 

Some clue to tendencies is se- 
cured by analyzing the course offer- 
ings as listed in the junior college 
catalogues, and by comparing their 
offerings with the freshman and 
sophomore curricula of the four- 
year colleges and the liberal arts 
college of the state university. This 
study, therefore, includes an in- 
vestigation of the offerings in the 
first two years of five state-sup- 
ported higher institutions, five pri- 
vate colleges, and ten of the eleven 
public junior colleges in Missis- 
SIppi.} 

OFFERINGS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Total semester-hour offerings of 
the junior colleges as shown by their 
1933-34 catalogues range from 144 
semester-hours in Southwest Junior 
College to 261 semester-hours in 
Hinds Junior College. Southwest is 
the newest of the junior colleges 
while Hinds was established thir- 
teen years ago. The average offer- 
ing of all of the junior colleges is 
186 semester-hours. 

The total number of semester- 
hours offered in the various sub- 
jects and subject groups is shown in 
the first and third columns of Table 
I. The evidence indicates that the 
sciences, social studies, commercial 
subjects, and modern foreign lan- 
guages are the leading courses. The 
second group of emphasis is found 
in English, mathematics, music, ag- 
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riculture, home economics, and edu- 
cation. Courses in philosophy, art, 
and other occupational subjects are 
not offered for credit in any of the 
junior colleges. One junior college 
provides an art instructor but ap- 
parently no credit toward gradua- 
tion is given for this work. 

The English courses offered con- 
sist of composition or rhetoric and 
English literature. Only two schools 
offer additional English courses. 
The public-speaking courses taught 
are spoken English, debating, ex- 
pression, and platform art. Approxi- 
mately a fifth of the schools offer 
such courses. 

The only ancient language taught 
in the junior colleges is Latin, and 
only three schools list such courses. 
French and Spanish, however, are 
taught in practically all the schools. 

The mathematics courses are typ- 
ical freshman and sophomore sub- 
jects, ‘all schools teaching higher 
algebra, plane trigonometry, and 
analytical geometry. 

In the science group zoology, bi- 
ology, and botany are given by half 
the schools, and physics is not of- 
fered by any. All junior colleges 
teach general inorganic chemistry, 
six offer organic chemistry, three 
qualitative analysis, while only two 
offer quantitative analysis. 

Among the social studies all jun- 
ior colleges teach American history 
and introduction to economics, and 
all but two teach European history. 
Other social subjects, as_ political 
science, American government, in- 
troduction to sociology, general 
geography, and ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, appear in less 
than half the curricula. 

From Table I the inference might 
be drawn that the junior colleges 
give little attention to physical edu- 


cation. As courses for credit this 
would be true, but all institutions 
appear to require this work or par- 
ticipation in some suitable sport or 
games. 

The only courses in fine arts for 
which credit seems to be given in 
the Mississippi public junior col- 
leges are in the field of music. Most 
of the work centers around piano 
instruction, although some time is 
devoted to chorus, voice, and other 
instrumental work. 

Mississippi is essentially an agri- 
cultural state and it is probably this 
factor that accounts for the varied 
courses in agriculture. Field crops, 
dairying, poultry husbandry, cot- 
ton production, agronomy, horticul- 
ture, farm mechanics, farm power, 
and forestry are among the offer- 
ings. Home economics, too, is well 
represented with all but one or two 
colleges giving courses in foods and 
clothing. The commercial subjects 
of prominence are accounting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and _ typ- 
ing. Courses which will qualify a 
student to become an elementary- 
school instructor are offered by nine 
of the junior colleges. These courses 
in education are, usually, educa- 
tional psychology, introduction to 
education, history of education, and 
elementary-school methods. 

A final word of explanation is 
due before consideration of the col- 
lege offerings. The Mississippi jun- 
ior colleges are not large institu- 
tions, the average enrollment last 
year being approximately 285, and 
furthermore, the schools are located 
in small rural communities which 
have an average population of less 
than 1,100. In the light of these 
facts, therefore, a great range of 
courses in the curriculum is hardly 
to be expected. 
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OFFERINGS OF THE COLLEGES 


The catalogues of five private col- 
leges and five state institutions of 
higher learning of Mississippi were 
examined for the purpose of com- 
paring their freshman and sopho- 
more offerings with those of the 
public junior colleges.? 


A comparison on a semester-hour 
basis of the subject offerings in the 
higher institutions and in the junior 
colleges is exhibited in the second 


‘and fourth columns of Table I. In 


all fields, except agriculture and 
commerce, the total offerings of the 
colleges is in excess of the junior 


TABLE I 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES AND OF THE FIRST 
Two YEARS OF THE COLLEGES IN MISSISSIPPI 
Average Number of Average Percentage 
Subjects and Semester-Hours of Total Offerings 


Subject Groups Junior Higher Junior Higher 


— wpe | 


we 


Colleges Institutions Colleges Institutions 
Academic 
PE 064 065050040600000060R0RNe0R04a0 245 549 13.2 17.2 
ee 9b 0. 0:d 06k eheeeneeseeeawsnn 243 ¥ 330 13.3 10.3 
Modern foreign languages .............. 201 357 10.8 11.2 
DE 66340460 64000405 00 08404 54000480%0 134 188 7.2 5.9 
SE oc tec pace kieudenseusedaneas 127 175 .8 §.5 
SS I 0. 55 606 00 n5 000680000068 43 209 2.3 6.6 
ee I GD gg noo 50 00400000000-455 16 113 0.9 3.5 
SOC COTO CTE 12 ¥ 25 0.6 0.8 
DEY 3 bcc beeddeenedecesesaadeueds 0 12 0.0 0.4 
Terminal 
PCC CC TE CTT eT TTT Te CTT Tee 241 164 13.0 5.1 
DE ¢aceccse keene dkndeonnsanbanecunee 151 426 8.1 13.3 
SE nb k-b 659644000460-000000600K0 140 35 aun Fe 
ee I ona 6600 6400400008%08008 136 155 y 4.8 
 24464600050600464080600000000% 114” 148 6.1 4.6 
Sy SE occ ccne s 0040040866003 408 23 43 Sia 1.4 
PORE GENE 6.0.0 6446606004608 eeuws 19 103 1.0 3.2 
Engineering and industrial ............. 16 68 0.9 2.1 
Oe 6k & ened ddknedébeudbenesedecosensews 0 70 0.0 2.2 
Se GRID 5.0640 666450080000 0e 0 26 0.0 0.8 
Be Gs o.n:k0:0604000%0400000840040000008 1,861 3,196 100.0 100.0 


The range of offerings in the 
freshman and sophomore years of 
the higher institutions is from 216 
semester-hours in one of the private 
colleges to 448 semester-hours in 
the college of liberal arts of the 
University. The average offerings of 
these ten colleges are 320 semester- 
hours, which is almost 70 per cent 
greater than in the junior colleges. 


2 Three of the five private colleges are 
for women and the other two are coedu- 
cational. Two of the state institutions are 
teachers colleges, one is a college for 
women, one is a land-grant college for 
men, and the fifth is the liberal arts col- 
lege of the University of Mississippi. 


college offerings. Subjects and sub- 
ject groups in which there are wide 
divergences in offerings are: ancient 
languages, modern languages, sci- 
ences, music, agriculture, and the 
social studies. The four-year col- 
leges have a markedly richer cur- 
riculum in most of these fields. 
The evidence clearly shows that 
the public junior colleges are devot- 
ing a large part of their total cur- 
ricular offerings to the occupational 
courses. This is commendable but 
it does not mean that these institu- 
tions are doing all that they should. 
Other terminal and general courses 
possibly should be taught. 

















The Language Table in German Instruction 


PAUL DOUGLASS* 


The resident junior college offers 
the opportunity of organizing class- 
room activity into extracurricular 
groups which function collaterally. 
The effort being made in the lan- 
guage departments of Green Moun- 
tain Junior College to promote a 
speaking as well as a reading knowl- 
edge of modern languages has a gen- 
eral interest in the field of instruc- 
tion. 

Experimenting in the use of in- 
formal association which is facili- 
tated in the direct contacts of the 
small school, the College established 
at the beginning of the last academic 
year a German table in the dining- 
room. This was made compulsory 
until each student had had experi- 
ence in the group. After that, at- 
tendance was voluntary. 

Preparation for the table was 
made quite as systematically as for 
classroom instruction. Finding that 
it was impossible for one instructor 
to conduct the table to advantage, 
two and sometimes three were al- 
ways in attendance. The original 
intention was to keep up a running 
German conversation which would 
make an impression upon the stu- 
dents through repetition, through 
familiarity with the sounds, and 
through imitation. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that the strain of 
uninterrupted use of German was 
too great. Consequently the lan- 


*Head, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont. 

+ Instructor in German, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Poultney, Vermont. 


AND MARY CLOUGH}; 


guage was rarely spoken at break- 
fast, very frequently at luncheon, 
but usually at dinner in the evening, 

The menu cards, which are placed 
on all the tables in the college din- 
ing-room, were written in German 
for the language table and through 
this system the students soon gained 
a familiarity with the names of the 
foods. Casual instruction in using 
the names of the various articles 
such as salt, forks, butter, and nap- 
kins was given and the students 
were not long in gaining a facility 
in making their wants articulate in 
German. 

As the table progressed, the young 
men and women began to lose their 
timidity and to have a rather inti- 
mate feeling in the use of the lan- 
guage. Quite without suggestion 
from the instructors the members 
began to substitute the use of “du,” 
the familiar form of the second per- 
sonal pronoun, for “Sie,” the polite 
form. They began to inquire, “Wie 
heisst dies und das auf Deutsch?” or 
“Wie sagt man das?” The initial 
feeling of embarrassment and self- 
consciousness and the cautiousness 
which came from the desire to avoid 
mistakes disappeared as the stu- 
dents were assured that they were 
certain to make errors but that they 
should use German although it 
might be quite incorrect. The aban- 
donment of the theory that the 
quality of the speech is more im- 
portant than the quantity was dis- 
regarded in the early weeks, in fact 
during the entire first semester. 
Continual correction before fellow 
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students seemed to inhibit the use 
of the language. By the end of the 
first semester the students were 
carrying on simple conversations 
among themselves, conversing with 
each other at the table in German, 
and making a number of idioms 
and sentences more or less a regular 
part of the vernacular of the stu- 
dent body. 

Discovering that the table talk 
must be kept in a light vein, the in- 
structors used various techniques 
of motivation. Those in charge soon 
developed a “feeling” when the at- 
titude of the students was ready for 
speaking. When this readiness was 
not apparent, it was found that there 
was no use whatever in speaking a 
foreign language. 

Every six weeks a few new stu- 
dents came to the table, enough of 
the experienced ones remaining to 
give continuity and morale to the 
work. The seating at the table of a 
student who was not studying the 
language showed that in four weeks 
time she had developed a facility 
at enunciation and was speaking 
quite unconsciously with the others 
in rudimentary and generally in- 
correct fashion, but nevertheless the 
language environment had made its 
impression upon her, and merely by 
imitation she showed after a few 
more weeks the value of the work. 

The students at the table were 
rarely the superior ones, but repre- 
sented the mean, or the group 
slightly below mean. In general the 
experiment has shown that a few 
minutes each day for conversation 
and oral practice supplements the 
work of the class period and of the 
one-hour weekly conference with 
the language instructors which is 
required. Students who sat at the 
table improved their class work de- 


cidedly. They showed a better at- 
titude and ae quicker auditory 
recognition of the sounds, they im- 
proved more rapidly in enunciation 
and intonation, and they wrote more 
satisfactory composition. 

Such incidental efforts as remem- 
bering the birthdays of students at 
the table, of an occasional full course 
German dinner at the home of one 
of the instructors, and comments on 
various important German anniver- 
saries made the table one of the 
most popular in the dining-room. 
The effort to use and comment upon 
various items from newspapers and 
to relate in the simplest form cur- 
rent events, however, proved very 
unsatisfactory. 

The program which has been de- 
veloped for introducing new stu- 
dents to the table and for practice 
includes some well-defined methods. 
The first, as suggested above, was 
the use of the German menu cards 
and familiarity with the common 
articles and foods on the table. The 
second was the singing softly of 
German songs and ballads, the most 
popular of which was “Du, du liegst 
mir im Herzen.” Occasionally a 
simple joke was related, but never 
a riddle. These were found too diffi- 
cult and their use was negative. 
Simple games were also used. The 
ones found most useful merit men- 
tion. “Die boese Sieben’ is a Ger- 
man variation of the well-known 
“buzz” for which the table said 
“brr.” Players count out loud 
quickly and in turn. The one to 
whom the number seven or a mul- 
tiple of it falls must say “brr.” This 
was found to be excellent training 
in the numerals and was entered 
into with enthusiasm. A variation of 
this was the practice of having the 
students call upon other students 
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to give the name of an animal, fruit, 
or color and count from one to ten 
until the answer was given. This 
was varied by calling for parts of the 
body, articles on the table and in the 
room. Still another variation of this 
same practice was the game of 
thinking of something and _ the 
guessing of what it is. “Ich denke 
an etwas,” the student would say. 
To enlarge the vocabulary this game 
was sometimes used as training in 
telling time. The hour of the day 
which a particular student had in 
mind was guessed. Quite popular 
was the game which ran “My grand- 
mother packed her trunk and in it 
she put—”’ The students proceeded 
alphabetically to add articles, re- 
peating each time what the others 
had placed in it before adding their 
own. The casual use of proverbs 
learned in class also resulted in 
their occasional application by the 
students. 

The use of the Cuthbertson verb 
wheel was found a means of 
strengthening the knowledge and 
command of verbs. This was given 
to a student who was permitted to 
ask the various forms from other 
students. The fun of conjugation 
and reciting the forms, especially 
while waiting for dessert, proved a 
valuable means of strengthening the 
knowledge of verbs. 

Another motivation to speech was 
the “telephone conversation.” Stu- 
dents at the table would call the 
numbers quite as realistically as if 
they had been in Berlin. Then they 
would visit over the “Fernsprecher”’ 
in intimate fashion, often making 
humorous comments which were 
amusing and speech-motivating to 
the remainder of the group. 


The experimentation at Green 


Mountain Junior College with the 
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use of a language table as a col- 
lateral aid in language instruction 
has proved the unquestionable ad- 
vantage of the special dining-table, 
especially in communicating to the 
average and below-average student 
that “Sprachgefuehl,’ which is so 
essential to a mastery of a foreign 
tongue. 

To maintain the highest standard 
in language instruction and place 
the junior college courses on recog- 
nized levels, courses in first- and 
second-year German are based on 
the courses given at Yale University. 
Through the co-operation of the De- 
partment of German at Yale, mid- 
year and final examinations used 
in New Haven are made available 
for use in Green Mountain Junior 
College. The examination sheets, 
answer papers, and other written 
work during the year are kept to- 
gether and returned to students who 
enter the junicr class in four-year 
colleges. The advantage of this is 
that, upon transfer, boards of ad- 
mission and instructors may judge 
for themselves the quality and scope 
of the work of the department, as 
well as that of the _ individual 
students. 





Should the junior college take 
over the last two years of the high 
school? Should the high school take 
over the junior college? What sort 
of students should the junior col- 
lege admit? What sort of curricu- 
lum should be formulated for them? 
What is to be done with the stu- 
dents who we decide should not 
be admitted? These questions are 
pressing for answer. At all levels 
of education we face similar prob- 
lems.—PRESIDENT R. M. HUTCHINS, 
University of Chicago. 


























The Improvement of College Teaching* 
The Lecture Method—Its Use and Abuse 


MABEL BELDENT AND WALTER CROSBY EELLS£ 


INTRODUCTION 


The college lecture, it has been 
said, is a unique agency by means of 
which information is transferred 
from the notebook of the professor 
to the notebook of the student with- 
out passing through the heads of 
either. Another writer has said that 
there is no one right way of teaching 
anything, or, if there is, it surely is 
not the lecture. Yet the lecture, al- 
though the most criticized, is also 
the most used method in college and 
university teaching today as it has 
been for decades past. 

The lecture, its critics say, over- 
stresses the acquisition of material. 
It does not provoke thought. The 
student simply absorbs a certain 
mass of facts and returns them in 
part in the form of periodical exami- 
nations. The learner has too little 
to do. He has a passive attitude 
toward the subject in hand. Real 
learning on the other hand comes 
about through self-activity. 

The lecturer wastes time in giving 
information which might be read in 
books or even be given to the stu- 
dent in mimeographed form. “Asa 


* For introductory statement, explana- 
tory of this series of articles, see Junior 
College Journal (October 1934), V, 26-27. 

+ Professor of Economics, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, New York. 

t Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


1M. A. Pink, Procrustes, or the Future of 


English Education (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York), p. 81. 


method,” says M. A. Pink, “this was 
rendered obsolete as soon as books 
were rapidly and cheaply printed. 
.... surely no system of teaching 
can ever be devised with so little 
regard for ordinary efficiency.””! 

The lecture does not necessarily 
inspire. Reading from notes or 
manuscript may be very dull. Even 
the thorough mastery of the subject 
in hand by the lecturer does not 
insure the successful presentation 
of it. 

The information imparted by lec- 
ture is more easily forgotten than 
that imparted by other methods. 
There is too little opportunity for 
intellectual give and take. The stu- 
dent has no chance for self-expres- 
sion. 

On the other hand, even if some 
of these criticisms are justified, the 
question may fairly be_ raised 
whether they are not examples of 
the abuse of a lecture system rather 
than adequate reasons for discard- 
ing it entirely. There are many who 
are unwilling to discard the lecture 
and who feel that it has a place 
among other worth-while methods. 


Almost everyone agrees that it is 
a most successful method when the 
purpose is to inspire the student. It 
is true that not everyone is capable 
of this type of teaching but, given 
the right lecturer, the result is un- 
questionably valuable. 

Even if used with the textbook, it 
may be worth while for it is a more 
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flexible device. More emphasis may 
be placed upon certain points if oc- 
casion arises. This same emphasis 
appearing in the textbook might 
mean an unbalanced treatment of 
the subject. The lecture allows for 
the addition of the newest data and 
for added illustration and explana- 
tion of difficult phases of the sub- 
ject. 

Others advocate the lecture be- 
cause it is an economical method of 
covering a large amount of funda- 
mental content material within a 
given space of time. “By making 
general education a matter of large 
lecture classes,” says President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, “some of the financial pres- 
sure that now exists in the colleges 
because of our efforts to give indi- 
vidual attention to those who don’t 
want it, don’t reed it, and don’t de- 
serve it, will be relieved.’’? 

Furthermore, if the lecture is ad- 
vocated, it does not need to be the 
only method used. One _ writer 
(Hullfish) uses it to introduce units 
of work; to suggest problems oc- 
curring within the unit; to discuss 
points of difficulty common to the 
group when these were discovered; 
to summarize the work of each unit; 
and to develop implications of the 
material which students probably 
would not find for themselves. 

The question, it seems then, is not 
so much whether or not the lecture 
should be used but when and how 


2“Chicago Remakes Its University,” The 
Literary Digest (December 27, 1930), CVII, 
16. 

3 Unless indicated otherwise, these quo- 
tations are taken from the books and 
articles listed in the bibliography at the 
close of this article. The quotations from 
Eliot, Holt, Johnson, Slosson, and Wilson 
are taken from C. L. Bane’s The Lecture 
in College Teaching. 
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it should be used and how it may be 
improved. How shall the individual 
teacher make use of this device and, 
having fitted it into his plans for 
teaching, make it more effective by 
better techniques in its organization 
and presentation? 

We have spoken of “the lecture 
method” as if it were a single thing. 
As a matter of fact, however, there 
are all varieties of lectures, lec- 
turers, and lecture methods. Some 
lectures, so called, doubtless deserve 
the severest condemnation; others, 
of very different type but called by 
identically the same name, merit 
even stronger commendation. 

The real problem for the present 
or prospective college instructor 
who is almost sure to make at least 
some use of some lecture method is 
to study the whole matter carefully, 
to analyze successful and unsuccess- 
ful lectures and lecture methods, 
and thus arrive at an intelligent con- 
viction that he is using it in the right 
way and at the right time. Even this 
conviction should be open to con- 
stant examination and_ possible 
modification as he learns through 
his students or by other means that 
his methodology could be improved. 

Not all college and university lec- 
tures are bad, despite the caustic 
critics; neither are they all good or 
incapable of improvement. 


QUOTATIONS? 


The lecture method is the most dis- 
credited form of college teaching—and 
the most frequently used! From the 
time of the sophists it has been de- 
scribed as a “pouring-in” process or 
a form of “spoon-feeding.” It has been 
called “mediaeval” and is said to ig- 
nore the art of printing..... We laugh 
at the lecture—and continue to use it. 
(C. L. BANE.) 
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Lectures alone are too often a useless 
expenditure of force. The lecturer 
pumps laboriously into sieves. The 
water may be wholesome, but it runs 
through. A mind must work to grow. 
(CHARLES W. ELIOT.) 


Only the exceptional student gains 
much from a lecture. (H. J. LASKI.) 


The lecture system seemed to me to 
be a failure because students are re- 
garded as so many passive objects into 
which a professor pours information 
for an hour two or three times a week, 
and then asks for certain amounts of 
it back again in periodical examina- 
tions. Neither the professor nor the 
student needs to be more than half 
awake for this process to go on; the 
professor may regard it as a necessary 
evil in the way of his pet occupation 
of research or writing; the student 
feels that if he fills his seat and makes 
some show of taking notes he is doing 
his part. Neither has to “come alive” 
under the influence of reciprocal ideas. 
Neither has to be quickened, intellec- 
tually or emotionally, by the subject in 
hand. (HAMILTON HOLT.) 


The decrying of the wholesale use 
of lectures in college teaching is prob- 
ably justified; the wholesale decrying 
of the use of lectures in college teach- 
ing is just as certainly not justified. 
(R. B. SPENCE.) 


While the spoken lecture may pro- 
duce somnolence and the printed page 
a somnolence even deeper, yet with the 
advantages of privacy, you can lay the 
book at any point face downward on 
your knee, turn back on awaking, and 
recapture your interest. You cannot do 
this with a lecturer—who, moreover, 
has possibly by this time gone home. 
....In short, overindulgence in being 
lectured to is a primrose path to in- 
tellectual sloth, the more fatally deceit- 
ful because it looks virtuous. (Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH.) 


People have nowadays got a strange 
opinion that everything should be 
taught by lectures. Now I cannot see 


that lectures can do so much good as 
reading the books from which the lec- 
tures are taken. I know nothing that 
can best be taught by lectures except 
where experiments are to be shown. 
(SAMUEL JOHNSON.) 


College teachers are agreed in the 
vast majority of cases that the lecture 
method as a means of imparting infor- 
mation, where no other motive for ob- 
taining it than one of general culture 
prevails, is a poor method of teaching. 
In this belief the students not only con- 
cur, but concur with emphasis. (F. J. 
KELLY.) 


The lecture is useful for inspiration 
and demonstration, but not for infor- 
mation. Facts and figures that the lec- 
turer cannot keep in his own head for 
fifty minutes are not likely to get into 
the heads of the students. (E. E. 
SLOSSON.) 


If a big, broad differentiation of the 
subject-matter suitable to the teaching 
method and the lecturing is demanded 
it may be supplied by setting over 
against each other didactic and in- 
spirational material, the first including 
things to be communicated calmly and 
in detail, the latter involving a certain 
emotional tinge. For this inspirational 
work the lecture will always remain 
the natural medium. (Str JoHN 
ADAMS.) 


In some quarters new educational 
canons have spoken an emphatic con- 
demnation of the college lecture and 
it would seem to be high time to con- 
sider its value..... We are unques- 
tionably gaining in thoroughness; but 
are we gaining in thoughtfulness? We 
are giving to many youths an insight, 
it may be profound, into specialties but 
are we giving any of them a broad out- 
look? (Wooprow WILSoN.) 


The lecture system as a means of 
communicating facts should have been 
dispensed with when the art of print- 
ing was invented. The true purpose of 
the lecture is interpretation, and the 
facts to be interpreted are supposed to 
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be in possession of the lecturer’s 
hearers. (NicHOLAS M. BuTLER, Annual 
Report, 1933, p. 30.) 


The lecturer may by the use of out- 
lines, charts, blackboard, dictation, 
and carefully planned form of state- 
ment so present the matter that the 
hearer actually feels the challenge of 
a problem, shares (silently) in its solu- 
tion, and participates as a_ student 
rather than a hearer..... Students do 
not necessarily have to “talk back” to 
the instructor in order to think inde- 
pendently and to master content. (H. H. 
FOSTER.) 


A careful analysis of all the facts 
seems to justify the conclusion that the 
immediate value of notes is less than 
the delayed review value. This imme- 
diate value is of sufficient importance, 
however, to justify the practice of tak- 
ing notes, even if there be no oppor- 
tunity to use them later. (C. C. Craw- 
FORD.) 


I find myself very impatient with 
those instructors who talk of the dis- 
cussion method too freely..... I have 
two sections in general elementary psy- 
chology. In these classes the opinions 
of my class are worthless and I frankly 
tell them so..... I make my lectures 
very full, giving them all the details I 
require them to know, if possible..... 
My whole idea is to present them with 
a concise and clear summary of the 
fundamentals. .... The presentation 
of these essentials I regard as my duty 
and I believe any good lecturer can 
cover more ground in one-half hour 
than the average student can in four 
times that period and can get it straight 
the first time, which the average stu- 
dent can’t. (G. H. ESTABROOKS.) 


The university teacher must master 
his field and keep abreast of it; in lec- 
tures, seminars, or otherwise, he must 
present this material so as to orient 
and stimulate his hearers; he must to 
a reasonable extent be accessible for 
conference to students who are com- 
petent and serious. But while in this 
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sense it is his responsibility to teach, 
it is the student’s sole responsibility to 
learn. When a professor has been at 
pains to present material coherently 
and to stimulate inquiry, his responsi- 
bilities end; the student takes it or 
leaves it as he can and will..... It is, 
therefore, his business as teacher to 
give them such guidance and inspira- 
tion as will enable them by their ef- 
forts—not his—to attain the upper 
level. He offers lecture courses, practi- 
cal exercises, and the like, in the proc- 
ess of which they can acquire tech- 
nique, become familiar with literature, 
get some sense of the problems ahead. 
If they have capacity and industry, 
they will accomplish something; if 
they lack capacity or industry, they 
will fail. He would like them to suc- 
ceed; he will in one or another way 
help those who try; but he will be 
neither nurse nor policeman. (ABRA- 
HAM FLEXNER, in Aflantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober 1925.) 


Some men seem born to inspire the 
student with an enthusiasm for their 
subject. Others can so analyze a com- 
plex body of material that the student 
learns the art of generalization as the 
masters alone can generalize, in a 
fashion which nothing else can re- 
place. Others again can send the stu- 
dent away full of such passionate 
questioning that he has no alternative 
but a mental strife within himself 
until he has found some kind of re- 
sponse. Lectures that do these things 
are a valuable part of university tech- 
nique. (H. J. LASkKI.) 


No college teacher in his effort to 
develop student self-activity should 
swing to the extreme of entirely omit- 
ting lecturing. To be sure, college lec- 
turing should be informal. That is, it 
should be interspersed with questions 
from students and with class discus- 
sion. But, nevertheless, the lecture 
must always remain an important ele- 
ment in a college course..... One of 
the chief factors that determine the 
right amount of lecturing in a course 
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is whether or not the class is using a 
recent text written by the instructor 
for the express use of the class. Obvi- 
ously, where there is such a book, lec- 
turing is of minimum advantage ay 
should deal mainly with presenting 
what has happened since the publica- 
tion of the book. The art of lecturing 
to college classes is not taken seriously 
enough by instructors. All aspirants 
for college teaching would do well to 
take a course in public speaking and 
to participate in debating. (R. H. 
JOHNSON.) 


My college should have Allston, 
Greenough, Bryant, Irving, Webster, 
Alcott, summoned for its domestic pro- 
fessors. And if I must send abroad 
(and if we send for dancers and sing- 
ers and actors, why not at the same 
prices for scholars) Carlyle, Hallam, 
Campbell, should come and read lec- 
tures on History, Poetry, Letters. I 
would bid my men come for the love 
of God and man, promising them an 
open field and a boundless oppor- 
tunity, and they should make their 
own terms. Then I would open my 
lecture rooms to the wide nation; and 
they should pay, each man, a fee that 
should give my professors a remu- 
neration fit and noble. Then I should 
see the lecture room, the college, filled 
with life and hope. Students would 
come from afar for who would not 
ride a hundred miles to hear some of 
these men giving his selectest thoughts 
to those who receive them with joy? 
I should see living learning; the Muse 
once more in the eye and cheek of 
youth. (RALPH W. EMERSON, as quoted 
by Hudelson.) 


The lecture has two main values in 
education, and these are both of great 
moment. First, to bring together and 
co-ordinate the results of actual study, 
and, second, to give inspiration for 
further research. Lectures should 
never be allowed to take the place of 
study. In the higher classes, attend- 
ance on lectures ought not to be re- 
quired. While a certain amount of 
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required discipline inay be salutary 
in the preparatory years, the real uni- 
versity years have no place for it. 
It should not welcome the “reluctant 
student.” If on coming of age a young 
man is not interested in his own edu- 
cation, there is no reason why any 
scholar should worry over it. As I 
had occasion to say some fifty years 
ago: “You cannot fasten a five-thou- 
sand-dollar education to a fifty-cent 
boy.” (Davip STARR JORDAN, in The 
Forum, March 1926.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. How many of the criticisms 
stated or implied in the intro- 
duction and quotations above 
are criticisms of the lecture sys- 
tem per se, and how many are 
criticisms of its misuse? 

2. What quantitative experiments 
have been made to test the ef- 
fectiveness of the lecture sys- 
tem as a college instructional 
instrument? Are any of these 
experiments open to criticism? 

3. Was the lecture system ren- 
dered obsolete by the invention 
of printing? 

4. Is there any place for the col- 
lege lecture designed only to 
give information? 

2. Is President Hutchins’ financial 
argument for the lecture sys- 
tem as a means of instructing 
large classes a sound one? 

6. How many real varieties of 
“lectures, lecturers, and lecture 
methods” can you distinguish? 

7. Is President Eliot’s analogy of 
pumping water into sieves a 
fair one? 

8. Are the opinions of a class in 
general elementary psychology 
worthless, and if so should the 
instructor “frankly tell them 
so”? 

9. Should the university instructor 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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be neither “nurse nor police- 
man”? The junior college in- 
structor? The _ high - school 
teacher? The elementary school 
teacher? 

In what fields or subjects is the 
lecture method best applicable? 
What are the chief faults of the 
lecture method? How may the 
average instructor avoid these 
if conscious of their existence? 
Do you agree that too many lec- 
tures “contribute to intellectual 
sloth’’? 

What are some of the charac- 
teristics of a good lecture which 
may be adapted to all lectures? 
What are some of the chief 
faults of the lecture method 
which the average teacher may 
avoid if conscious of their ex- 
istence? 

The lecture is said to put too 
much emphasis upon memori- 
zation of facts and too little 
upon individual thinking. Do 
you think that Bane’s sugges- 
tions for “making students 
think” may overcome this ob- 
jection? 

What characteristics do Bane’s 
“master lecturers” have in com- 
mon? Would you choose a dif- 
ferent list? Why? 


It is said that the lecture is es- 
pecially adaptable to large 
classes. Does that fact alone 


justify its use in such classes? 
Is there any advantage in the 
lecture when the same subject- 
matter can be easily found and 
read by the student? 

Do you advocate note-taking in 
lectures? If so, what sugges- 
tions would you give your stu- 
dents as to the best method of 
taking notes? 


20. What a:c some of the personal 
characteristics of a good lec- 
turer? 

21. Just what do you think is the 
place of the lecture among 
methods of teaching college and 
university classes? Should it be 
wholly abolished? 

22. What is the most effective use 

which you can make of the lec- 

ture method in your own field 
of teaching? 

What differences should be 

found in using the _ lecture 

method in the junior college 
and in the university? 


23. 
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Recent studies emphasize the fact 
that the need for terminal com- 
mercial curricula on the junior col- 
lege level is many times greater 
numerically than the need for four- 
year curricula in the collegiate 
schools of commerce.—J. O. Ma- 
LOTT, in Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, 1928-1930. 
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GROWTH IN OKLAHOMA 


Rapid growth of the University 
Preparatory School and Junior Col- 
lege, Oklahoma, during the past 
few years, and particularly the col- 
lege department, is shown in a re- 
port of the number of graduates of 
each class, compiled recently by Dr. 
R. R. Robinson, president. 

The growth of the University 
Preparatory School and Junior Col- 
lege has been an unusual one. For 
several years after it was founded 
in 1902, there were grade students 
as well as high-school students ad- 
mitted to the institution. About 1909 
the grade work was eliminated and 
only high-school work taught. The 
first junior college class graduated 
in 1923. 

Increase in college attendance 
has necessitated many changes 
in the physical plant. The capa- 
city of the chemistry, biological, 
and other physical laboratories have 
been considerably increased in the 
last three years. Additional equip- 
ment has been purchased to enable 
standard work to be done on the 
college level. The library has been 
improved until now there are ap- 
proximately 6,000 volumes of well- 
selected books, exclusive of public 
documents, on the shelves. Much 
machinery has been added to the 
shops during the past four or five 
years, and in the Department of 
Commerce the equipment has been 
increased to take care ®f almost 
twice the student load which was 
handled a few years ago. 

A list of the graduating classes, 
showing the number in each class 


from 1923, when the first junior 
college class was graduated, is 
found below. 


Year Preparatory College Total 
RE tpcpeeimanians 34 9 43 
 étncneenewnnme 44 12 56 
DD: tctecdteenuends 35 5 40 
eee 63 8 71 
SE . diknceaecnie mre sieae 35 14 49 
St ctccevaedencns 22 27 49 
ee 27 18 45 
Dt st couwiwenmere 33 36 69 
Dn +2%Keutevceneaen 22 52 74 
Dt. ~2taeeeenvanws 26 69 95 
 ec1senecveceusns 25 63 88 
ee 34 76 110 


COALINGA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior college work has been es- 
tablished this year in connection 
with the Coalinga High School, Cali- 
fornia. It is officially known as the 
Coalinga Extension of the Fresno 
State College and is said to be the 
only branch of its kind in the state. 
It is planned to develop a School of 
Oil Technology adapted to the spe- 
cific needs of the community whose 
principal industry is oil. 


CANAL ZONE PROGRESS 


The Canal Zone Junior College 
started its second year this fall 
housed in a new $300,000 rein- 
forced concrete building. The build- 
ing, the first unit of a proposed 
$1,250,000 plant to house the junior 
college and the Balboa High School, 
provides completely equipped biol- 
ogy, physics, and chemistry labora- 
tories used jointly by the _ high 
school and junior college on the 
first floor. A music room for the 
two schools is also provided on this 
floor. On the second floor are house- 
hold arts and fine arts laboratories 
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for the high school and commercial 
laboratories for the high school and 
junior college. The ceilings of the 
music room and the commercial 
laboratories are treated with a 
sound-absorbing material. On the 
third floor are a science lecture room 
and a mechanical-drawing room for 
joint use of the two schools and 
academic classrooms and faculty 
offices for the junior college. The 
library is still housed in the adjoin- 
ing Balboa High School building. 
The enrollment of the Canal Zone 
Junior College this year is forty- 
three in the freshman class and 
thirty-two in the sophomore class. 
Dr. Fred W. Hosler is the new prin- 
cipal, succeeding Howard G. Spald- 
ing, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as high-school principal in 
Landsdown, Pennsylvania. All other 
members of the faculty are the same 
this year as last. 


NEW ENGLAND GROWING 


Guy M. Winslow, president of the 
New England Junior College Coun- 
cil, sends brief word of three new 
developments in the New England 
states. These are the Cambridge 
School of Liberal Arts, at Cam- 
bridge; the Portia Junior College, at 
Boston, really an added department 
of the Portia Law School; and the 
Stoneleigh College, at Rye, New 
Hampshire. The latter is expected 
to be a two-year junior college of a 
somewhat special type. 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELS 


In response to numerous requests 
from art and history instructors in 
colleges and junior colleges, the 
University Museum of Philadelphia 
has supervised the preparation of 
accurate scale models of ancient do- 
mestic architecture to be colored 
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and put together in the schools. 
They were prepared by seniors in 
the University of Pennsylvania Ar- 
chitectural School, under the super- 
vision of the Museum staff and mem- 
bers of the university faculty. 
Drawn uniformly to a scale of 34— 
1’ 0”, they are complete and accu- 
rate in every detail of architecture, 
decoration, and furniture. The 
walls and furnishings are printed 
on water-color paper, mounted on 
cardboard, and come in large sheets, 
ready to be colored, cut out, and set 
up. Complete description, color 
notes, directions for assembling, 
furniture, and costume figures to 
scale are included with each house. 
The four models available include 
the Roman House, the Egyptian 
House, the Babylonian House, and 
the Medieval House. Junior college 
instructors interested in these val- 
uable aids for vitalizing instruction 
in these fields may write to the Edu- 
cational Department, the Univer- 
sity Museum, Thirty-third and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CALIFORNIA ENROLLMENTS 


Report of the October enrollments 
in the public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia showed a total of 25,911 as 
compared with 23,979 at the cor- 
responding date last year, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. Of the reported 
enrollment 15,002 were freshmen, 
8,324 sophomores, and 2,585 were 
special students. In addition incom- 
plete reports from seventeen private 
junior colleges in the state gave an 
enrollment of 1,522. The enrollment 
figures given, of course, do not in- 
clude second-semester enrollments 
which will make a material differ- 
ence in the total enrollment for 
the current year. 
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THREE CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 


The official status of the three 
most recent additions to the group 
of California public junior colleges 
is thus reported by the California 
State Department of Education: 


The junior college course maintained 
in connection with the Coalinga High- 
School District has been officially rec- 
ognized by the State Department. They 
are now operating on the same status 
as other junior colleges maintained by 
high-school districts. 

The Oceanside Junior College, main- 
tained as a part of the Oceanside High- 
School District, has been approved by 
the State Board of Education for a one- 
year term. The renewal of this permit 
will be dependent upon the recom- 
mendations of a survey of the territory 
to be served by the junior college, made 
by the State Department of Education, 
after which the residents of the district 
will be asked to indicate their desire 
to continue or discontinue the junior 
college in a district election. The re- 
newal of the permit for the junior 
college maintained by the high-school 
district will also depend upon the out- 
come of the movement to establish a 
district junior college during the sec- 
ond year. 

The San Diego Junior College main- 
tained by the San Diego High-School 
District has been approved officially 
by the State Department of Education 
for apportionment purposes. AS a re- 
sult of the attendance earned in this 
junior college during the present year, 
San Diego City High-School District 
will receive state funds. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE MELTING POT 


Los Angeles Junior College can 
truly be called a “melting pot.” 
With 25 nationalities represented, 
892 of the 4,518 enrolled students 
are not American. The largest num- 
ber of one nationality represented is 
Jewish with 194 students. There are 
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97 Japanese, 66 Canadians, 44 Ital- 
ians, 42 Mexicans, 30 Chinese, 30 
Filipinos, 25 English, 22 Germans, 
18 Irish, 17 Spaniards, 16 French, 
14. Russians, 11 Armenians, 11 
Swedes, 8 Scots, 5 South Americans, 
) from small European countries, 
5 Greeks, 3 Czechoslovakians, 3 
Dutch, 2 Norwegians, and 2 Finnish. 
There are 4,216 students of the 
white race, 141 yellow, 111 negro, 
and 50 brown students represented 
in ithe student body. 


MICHIGAN ENROLLMENTS 


Because of numerous requests for 
enrollments in public junior colleges 
in Michigan over a period of years 
and the apparent lack of assembled 
information, a request was sent to 
each administrator of a junior col- 
lege for his enrollment figures. The 
following summary has been fur- 
nished by George E. Carrothers, 
Director of the Bureau of Co-opera- 
tion of the University of Michigan. 











Col- Fresh- Sopho- 

Year leges men mores Total 
EE &4eeeseenes 3 488 239 727 
oS Pere 5 705 309 1,014 
0 5 752 293 1,045 
RT csaceonnews 5 843 356 =1,199 
SE céeenav ewes 5 971 456 1,427 
DE c£siesewones 7 # 1,086 596 = 1,682 
ee 2 2,463 601 1,766 
DE ¢+#teeeeneee 7 1,482 793 =. 2,275 
oo 7 1,639 900 2,539 
EE sKssedawous 8 1,679 1,135 2,814 
ee 8 1,332 1,116 2,448 
SE 0844 60eeeN 8 1,573 862 2,435 

BE Aven eneiate “2 13,715 7,656 21,371 


Bay City, Grand Rapids, and High- 
land Park were the only junior 
colleges reporting enrollments for 
the year 1923-24. For the next year 
Flint and Port Huron reported, 
making a total of five. This in- 
creased to eight for 1932-33, Bay 
City, Flint, Grand Rapids, Highland 
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Park, Ironwood, Jackson, Muske- 
gon, and Port Huron, with 2,814 
students. 


JACKSON BROADCASTS 


Jackson Junior College, Michi- 
gan, will give a series of weekly 
radio programs over Station WIBM 
at Jackson. Last year a number of 
broadcasts were presented by the 
faculty and student body of Jack- 
son Junior College. These programs 
consisted of a series of debates on 
live topics of present-day interest, as 
well as several speeches by instruc- 
tors and students of the various de- 
partments. This year’s program will 
be varied somewhat from that of 
last year. There will be, in addition 
to the regular series of speeches and 
debates, such entertainment as mu- 
sical programs and plays. The 
project will also be enlarged to 
present contributions of as many of 
the departments of the College as 
possible. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATE 


The second international debate 
was enjoyed by the students of Du- 
luth Junior College on October 30, 
when two representatives of the 
London School of Economics and of 
University College, London, met 
two representatives of Duluth Jun- 
ior College at Duluth for a no-deci- 
sion discussion of the question 
‘Resolved, That science has not in- 
creased human happiness.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE MERGER 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Lutheran Church at 
Waverly, Iowa, in October it was 
voted to merge Wartburg College at 
Clinton, Iowa, and St. Paul-Luther 
College at St. Paul, Minnesota, in a 
new college at Waverly, Iowa. It is 
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expected that the new institution 
will open its doors in the fall of 
1935. 


CENTENARY LIBRARY 


During the summer the library 
room of Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, was redecorated. The 
librarian is anxious to acquire a 
“browsing corner” fitted with large 
comfortable chairs, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of leisure, in order 
to stimulate a love of reading good 
books. The librarian is also work- 
ing out a plan for the encourage- 
ment of good reading. The general 
outline of this service is as follows: 


Purpose of the service: 


1. To encourage students to read by 
providing them during their stu- 
dent days with a plan for cultural 
reading, based upon their tastes 
and ability. 

2. To form a basis for further read- 
ing after graduation. 


Activity of the service: 


1. As soon after the opening of 
school as possible, the Librarian 
meets each student informally, 
and discovers in so far as pos- 
sible what and how much the 
student has voluntarily read. 

2. With this information as a basis 
the Librarian plans for the stu- 
dent reading for one semester. 
The quality and quantity of this 
reading of necessity varies with 
each student. 

3. After receiving the plan for the 
semester’s reading the student 
meets with the Librarian at in- 
tervals to discuss the progress 
made, and for any help which 
she may need. 

4. At the beginning of each subse- 
quent semester the student is 
given a new plan for reading, 
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each one a trifle more advanced 
than the preceding one and 
based upon past accomplishment 
and acquired tastes. 

5. Upon the student’s completion of 
her work at Centenary, credit for 
reading done is granted accord- 
ing to the decision of a commit- 
tee composed of the President, 
the head of the English depart- 
ment, and the Librarian. 


Type of reading provided: 

Reading lists will include all types 
of literature, but avoiding as far as 
possible books used in English 
classes as collateral reading or 
texts, or books apt to be used in 
other classes for collateral reading. 
Reading lists will stress wherever 
possible non-fiction. 


The readers’ advisory service: 


This movement is in its infancy, 
but has already become one of the 
most important departments of 
large and progressive public libra- 
ries. This service is available for 
any alumna or friend who may re- 
quest it. 


OHIO DEVELOPMENTS 


In Ohio this year a series of in- 
teresting junior college develop- 
ments is found under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
Sixteen or eighteen centers have 
been designated by the State De- 
partment of Education and a very 
limited range of courses is being 
offered. Ohio State University and 
a few of the other colleges of the 
state are co-operating by furnishing 
to instructors in these centers syl- 
labi of courses that parallel those 
that it is proposing to give in the 
junior college centers. In addition, 
Ohio State University will give ex- 
aminations to students in these cen- 
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ters upon their completion of 
courses, if requested to do so by 
the administrator or instructor, and 
will correct the examinations and 
issue certificates of provisional 
credit, valid for advanced credit at 
Ohio State when the student ma- 
triculates at Ohio State. This pro- 
visional certification is limited to 
thirty quarter-hours. Some of the 
other institutions of the state are 
following a similar plan. No agree- 
ment has been reached by other in- 
stitutions about accepting the pro- 
visional certificates issued, but no 
doubt that will be considered in con- 
nection with the individual record 
of the student who applies for 
matriculation in an institution other 
than that which issued the provi- 
sional certificate. 


EASTERN NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, at Portales, started Septem- 
ber 15 with an enrollment of 246 
students. A summer session for 
teachers was held with 167 enrolled. 
Donald William MacKay, president, 
reports a faculty of nineteen. The 
faculty is studying curricula of jun- 
ior colleges. A program in con- 
formity with the best practice and 
the needs of Eastern New Mexico 
will be evolved during the coming 
college term. 


FORENSICS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma is very active in foren- 
sics both in the high schools and 
junior colleges. During the past few 
years the junior colleges of the state 
have become leaders in certain 
phases of forensic activities. This 
development has taken place under 
the direction of T. M. Beaird, direc- 
tor of forensics for both the high 
schools and junior colleges, and a 
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member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. One of the 
most outstanding things the junior 
colleges have done is to hold what 
are termed “Forensic Institutes,” 
which are two-day programs, prior 
to the opening of the debate season, 
for high schools to study the ques- 
tion for the season, to have the 
benefit of forensic leaders’ analyses, 
and to have discussions on theory of 
debate and other phases of oratory 
and public speaking. 


JOHNSTOWN ENROLLMENT 


According to the most recent fig- 
ures available, 357 students are en- 
rolled in the Johnstown (Pennsyl- 
vania) Junior College this semester. 
Of this number, 165 are registered 
in the junior college proper, 145 in 
the late afternoon and evening divi- 
sion, and the remainder, 47, in ex- 
tension courses at Windber and 
Latrobe. The 165 junior college 
students did their college prepara- 
tory work in 34 different high 
schools. 


SCHREINER GROWTH 


Marked growth has characterized 
the first decade of Schreiner Insti- 
tute, located at Kerrville, Texas. The 
enrollment for the first year, 1923- 
24, was 96, and only high-school 
work was offered. Seven men made 
up the faculty. The four years of 
high-school work were continued, 
and, in addition, the first year of 
college work was offered in the fall 
of 1924. Sophomore work was added 
in 1925, at which time full member- 
ship in the Association of Texas Col- 
leges was granted. The present year 
shows an enrollment of even 300 for 
the first semester, with additional 
reservations already made for the 
second semester. The faculty, like- 
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wise, has grown during these years, 
keeping pace with the growth of stu- 
dent body, buildings, and equip- 
ment. The original seven, of eleven 
years ago, has grown into a faculty 
of twenty members for the present 
year, two having been added since 
fall registration to care for extra 
sections of college work and intra- 
mural athletics. These 300 students 
come from eighty-four counties of 
Texas, ten other states, and one for- 
eign country. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Beginning with the opening of 
the school year 1933-34, a careful 
record of the circulation of books 
from the library of Texas Lutheran 
College has been kept. Not only is a 
record kept of the number of books 
issued each day, but also of the 
kinds of books, religion, science, 
history, and the like. According to 
these records the circulation of li- 
brary books has almost doubled 
since last year. The students are 
making more use of the library 
than ever before. During Septem- 
ber and October of 1933 a total of 
2,006 library books were in circu- 
lation; during the same months of 
this school year this figure increased 
to 3,803. 


SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 


L. H. Campbell has been elected 
president of Campbell College 
(North Carolina), to succeed his 
father, J. A. Campbell, who died 
last spring after a long service as 
president of the institution. The 
new president had served as dean 
of the college since 1926. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees at Wake Forest College and 
has done advanced graduate work 
at Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 


Requests for information are fre- 
quently received concerning honorary 
societies and social fraternities and 
sororities organized especially for the 
junior college level. It has seemed 
worth while to try to assemble infor- 
mation concerning the name and scope 
of each of these organizations, the 
number of existing chapters, the names 
and addresses of the national presi- 
dent and secretary, the names of any 
periodicals or bulletins with their 
editors, and an indication of the proper 
person to address for further informa- 
tion. 

A letter requesting the information 
outlined above was sent to one of the 
officers of each organization as far as 
they were known the first of Novem- 
ber. Replies, as far as received, are 
summarized in systematic form below. 
Doubtless the list is incomplete but no 
such list has ever been attempted be- 
fore. Additions and corrections will be 
welcomed and published in subsequent 
issues of the Journal. If this directory 
of national organizations proves to be 
useful to those engaged in junior col- 
lege activities it may be made a perma- 
nent annual feature, to be published in 
the same issue as the “Directory of 
Junior Colleges,” thus making the Jan- 
uary issue each year a still more val- 
uable reference source for junior col- 
lege information. 

To the information as received from 
the national officers is added a brief 
list of references to publications con- 
cerning the different societies as found 
in earlier issues of the Junior College 
Journal. 

The _ societies are listed in two 
groups, the honorary societies and the 
social organizations, the arrangement 
being alphabetical in each group. 
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HONORARY SOCIETIES 


Alpha Mu Gamma 

Foreign Language Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—-six 

President—Miss Marea Goddard, Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Secretary—Miss Josephine Indovina, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 
issued semi-monthly; editor, Thomas 
Hambric, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
secretary 

References—Junior College Journal, Il, 
224-26 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 
Secretarial Science Honor Society 
Organized—193z2Z 
Existing chapters—one 
President—Miss Florence M. Manning, 
2400 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
California 

Secretary—Leonard Laidlaw, 855 N. 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Publication—A mimeographed bulle- 
tin, to be issued semi-annually; 
editor, Thomas Hambric, Los An- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
president 

References—Junior College Journal, 
V, 24-25 





Beta Phi Gamma 


Journalistic Honorary Fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—twelve 

President—James P. Beasom, Jr., Glen- 
dale Junior College, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 
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Secretary—Terrence H. Ellsworth, 644 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Publication—Black and White, issued 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. Lucille P. 
Grening, 3 Sentell Terrace, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Phi Rho Pi 


Forensic Honorary Society 

Organized—April 1928 

Existing chapters — fifty active and 
four inactive 

President—Roy C. Brown, Virginia In- 
termont College, Bristol, Virginia 

Secretary—Mrs. C. E. Mariner, 1109 
Euclid Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 

Publication—Phi Rho Pi Persuader 

Inquiries—may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 

References—Junior College Journal, 1, 
335; II, 226, 336-39, 548; III, 153, 
208, 267, 269, 286; IV, 43, 148, 204, 
316, 369, 382-85; V, 32, 39, 51, 54 





Phi Theta Kappa 
General Scholastic Honorary Society 
Organized—1910; national recognition, 
1918; officially approved by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1929 
Existing chapters—sixty-eight active 


President—Miss Stella Galloway, Whit- ° 


worth College, Brookhaven, Missis- 
sippl 

Secretary — Mrs. Doris Pottz, 215 E. 
Colorado Street, Walters, Oklahoma 

Publication—Phi Theta Kappa Bulle- 
tin, issued annually; editor, the sec- 
retary 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
secretary 

References—Junior College Journal, I, 
35, 38, 193, 335, 362, 382, 449, 511; 
II, 62, 160, 165, 224, 258-62, 558-59; 
III, 47, 202, 271, 327, 331-32; IV, 39, 
221-23; V, 76, 84 
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Rho Delta Epsilon 

Political Science Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—three active, two 
alumni 

President—Elmer Williams, Los An- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Secretary—Miss Jane Goodale, 1007 El 
Paso Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
secretary ; 

References—Junior College Journal, 
IV, 195; V, 102-3 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National College Panhellenic Council 
A federation of the six social fra- 
ternities and sororities listed below. 


Organized—September 1914 

Chairman—Miss Josephine Flanagan, 
Independence, Missouri 

Secretary—Edward R. McGuire, 4564 
Oakenwald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Six standing committees, with chair- 
men as follows: 

Eligibility—Mrs. Wendell T. Meredith, 
4906 Westwood Road, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Scholarship Standards—Mrs. A. E. 
Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

Social Conditions— Miss Josephine 
Flanagan, Independence, Missouri 

College Panhellenic — Miss Virginia 
Wiseman, Maywood, Missouri 

Publicity—Mrs. J. D. Fite, 1956 Mig- 
non Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee 

Alumni Relations— Edward R. Mc- 
Guire, 4564 Oakenwald Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Publication—The Panhellenic Bulletin, 
issued annually 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
chairman 

References—Junior College Journal, II, 
065; III, 134-37 











Eta Upsilon Gamma 
Organized—1901 
Existing chapters—eight active, five 
alumnae 
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Miss Susie L. Patton, 11 
Greenville, South 


President 
Pinkney Street, 
Carolina 

Secretary—Miss Esther McBride, 7614 
Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Publications—The Adamas, published 
annually; editor, Miss Susie L. Pat- 
ton. A History was printed in 1931 
in commemoration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the sorority 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Kappa Delta Phi 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—five active 

President — Miss Dorothy Knappen- 
berger, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Secretary—Miss Frances Ballard, 800 
North Elm Avenue, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia 

Publication—The Torch, published an- 
nually in May; editor, Miss Josephine 
Shearer, Rocky Mount, Virginia 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
president 





Phi Sigma Nu 

Organized—February 1927 

Existing chapters—six 

President—Edward R. McGuire, 4564 
Oakenwald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—B. Nisle Meyer, 5253 Aga- 
tite Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Publications—The Phi Sigma Nu, is- 
sued semi-annually; editor, Ed- 
ward R. McGuire 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
president 

References—Junior College Journal, 
III, 47, 134-37, 326, 339 


Sigma lota Chi 

Organized—1903 

Existing chapters —twenty-three ac- 
tive, ten alumnae 

President—Mrs. A. E. Bott, 1317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl 

Secretary—Mrs. I. M. Cox, Box 70-A, 
Crestline Heights, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 
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Publications—The Parchment, issued 
quarterly; editor, Miss Rachel Marks, 
Ivor, Virginia. The Scroll, issued five 
times annually; editor, Mrs. I. M., 
Cox 

Inquiries—should be addressed to the 
president 

References—Junior College Journal, 
III, 134-37; IV, 44 


Theta Tau Epsilon 
No information received. 


Zeta Mu Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—four active 

President—Miss Josephine Flanagan, 
Independence, Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 1507 
Prospect Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, a maga- 
zine issued annually; and the Zeta 
Mule, an alumnae news letter, issued 
irregularly; editor, Miss Alma L. 
Blocksom, Summit, Mississippi 

Inquiries—may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


MINNESOTA DEANS 


The Association of Deans of Junior 
Colleges of Minnesota held a luncheon 
meeting on Friday, November 2. Pres- 
ent were Dean R. W. Goddard, chair- 
man, Rochester; Dean Carl Guise, 
Itasca; Dean O. H. Gibson, Eveleth; 
Dean F. B. Moe, Virginia; Dean H. A. 
Drescher, Hibbing; Dean W. B. Daniel- 
son, Bethel Institute; President Martin 
Graebner, Concordia College; Dean 
R. E. Dear, Ironwood, Michigan; R. R. 
Shumway, University of Minnesota. 

The topic of discussion was the 
probable effect of the new standards 
of accrediting adopted by the North 
Central Association. The opinion of 
the group was that the junior colleges 
should take steps to have their cases 
considered in the light of the purposes 
for which they were established. 

The group adopted the followng res- 
olution: Resolved, That it is the sense 
of this group that the junior colleges of 
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this area participate more actively in 
the work of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges with the view of se- 
curing more adequate recognition by 
the regional accrediting associations. 
The group also took steps to secure 
information concerning the perform- 
ance of students from the junior col- 
leges registered in the senior colleges 
at the University of Minnesota as com- 
pared with that of students in the same 
divisions who received their junior 
college training at the University. 


R. R. SHumway, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


On the campus of the University of 
Southern California gathered several': 
hundred representatives of the South- 
ern California Junior College Associa- 
tion for their annual fall meeting, 
October 20. 

At the general session which opened 
with President O. Scott Thompson, of 
Compton Junior College, in the chair, 
and Julia Howell presiding at the 
chapel organ, Dr. Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, president of the Trojan institu- 
tion, recently returned from a tour of 
the Orient, gave the opening address 
on the subject, “East Is West,” using 
as his theme the relations between 
Japan and Russia. He asserted that the 
Japanese feel that if the Russians 
would sell their great railroad in Man- 
chukuo to the little Island Empire, all 
_ causes for war between the two nations 
would cease. He mentioned rumors 
that the railroad had already been pur- 
chased by Japan. 

Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua, president of 
Scripps College, speaking on “The 
Preparation of the Teacher,” gave an 
inspirational address stressing the 
need of (1) power of self-criticism, 
(2) emotional as well as intellectual 
stabilizing influence on our students, 
and (3) real wisdom or ability to hold 
opposing views in a lofty, dignified 
manner. 
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Dr. Thompson read two of his own 
thought-provoking sonnets on present- 
day educational problems and their 
possible solutions. 

Luncheon was served in the attrac- 
tive Women’s Residence Hall, and at 
1:45 p.m. student guides were on hand 
to conduct association members on a 
tour of the new Edward L. Doheny 
Memorial Library. 

Round tables, which met between 
10:45 and 12:45, were conducted as 
follows: 

Speech Arts.—Presided over by 
James C. Scott, of Long Beach Junior 
College, the group went on record as 
favoring tournaments over dual de- 
bates in the future. Discussion of need 
for improved practice in preparing 
extemporaneous' speakers brought 
forth the accusation that too many 
speakers entered and those successful 
in these contests used memorized 
speeches; hence, it was agreed that 
the only remedy lay in more accurate 
instructions to the judges. 

Music.—Professor Julia Howell, of 
the University of California, declaring 
first that music students were increas- 
ingly better prepared as they came 
from the junior colleges, made a plea 
for the strong student, suggesting that 
teachers give greater concern to arous- 
ing vital curiosity tending toward de- 
velopment of a broad background. Too 
often, according to her, students be- 
come specialists at the expense of mu- 
sicianship. Dr. William J. Klopp, super- 
visor of secondary education at Long 
Beach, spoke on “Social Values in 
Music Education,” stressing the value 
to the junior college to be derived from 
contributing music to various activi- 
ties in the community. Discussions on 
public performances of junior college 
musical groups followed. 

English.—Dr. Louis Wann, professor 
of English language and literature at 
the University of Southern California, 
speaking on “‘The New Attitude toward 
American Literature,” showed it to be 
one of recognition, reinterpretation, 
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and revaluation. The recognition has 
come about through an understanding 
of backgrounds, through § scholarly 
study, through work of the American 
Literature group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and a recognition 
of the fact that American literature, 
regardless of its value, is the product of 
our own country. Reinterpretation is 
now in process, but more facts are 
needed on which to base this judg- 
ment. This new study must interpret 
all of America and rid itself of pro- 
vincialism. Revaluation is being based 
upon critical scholarship rather than 
upon the acceptance of tradition. 
Home Economics.—With Miss Mar- 
tha Kollmansperger, of Ventura, as 
chairman of the meeting, Miss Essie L. 
Elliatt, of Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, took up the_ subject, 
‘Home Economics for Boys,” and Mrs. 
Esther Tennison, of Pasadena, dis- 
cussed the question, “What Shall Be 
the Content in the Reorganization of 
Home Economics?” 
Journalism.—Robert Patton, of Riv- 
erside, spoke on “Stimulation of Schol- 
arship by the College Press,” urging 
less emphasis upon techniques and 
more upon good cultural backgrounds 
in English; Byron Ellis, of Los Angeles 
Junior College, read a paper, “No Man 
Can Serve Two Masters,” wherein he 
showed the twofold problem  con- 
fronted by the journalism teacher: (1) 
that of carrying out the intricate and 
extensive public relations program for 
his administrators, and (2) that of 
serving the cultural and educational 
needs of his students. Robert E. Harris, 
head of the department at Los Angeles 
Junior College, urged more _ profes- 
sional solidarity, an attempt toward 
greater recognition by our administra- 
tors, and the need for an association 
pamphlet to be launched soon. Eliza- 
beth H. Jones, of the University of 
Southern California School of Jour- 
nalism, presented problems confronted 
by them in handling the semi-annual 
contests for newspapers, magazines, 
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and yearbooks, bringing about some 
of the following decisions: that semi- 
annual press meets be retained; that 
contest critical service be given by 
the University of Southern California 
hereafter; that winning stories and 
articles be printed in the host schoo] 
paper; that classes A and B be abol- 
ished in contests; and that yearbook 
contests be continued as before with 
the addition of the budget duly cer. 
tified by the proper school author. 
ity. 

Physical Sciences.—‘‘First-Year Jun- 
ior College Chemistry” was presented 
by Park L. Turrill, of Glendale Junior 
College, following which the group 
voted to make use of a test to check 
the work in college chemistry. Other 
speakers were Dr. L. E. Dodd, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
discussing the “American Physics 
Teacher,” and Dr. Paul H. M. P. Brin- 
ton, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, explaining “Recent Trends in 
the Teaching of Quantitative Analysis.” 
Interesting exhibits and _ discussion 
also featured the meeting. 

Commerce.—William G. Paul, secre- 
tary and manager of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange, gave a very interest- 


ing talk on the commission dealing 


with the stock exchange which met in 
Washington, D.C. This talk was fol- 
lowed by a- general’ discussion. 
George V. H. Brown, of the Long Beach 
branch of the Bank of America, spoke 
on “Various Trends of Modern Day 
Banking” and Fred Woodbridge, head 
of the Accounting Department of the 
University of Southern California, 
talked on the subject, ‘“‘How to Stimu- 
late Scholarship through Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects.” Glee Duncan 
was chairman. 

Library.—Miss Winifred E. Skinner, 
librarian at Pasadena Junior College, 
spoke on the subject, “Cultural Read- 
ing for the Faculty as a Stimulus to 
Scholarship.” An informal round table 
discussion followed on the subject of 
her talk and on related topics, such as 
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pook clubs, reading lists, methods of 
increasing book collections, and the 
exchange of duplicates. Requests were 
made to Miss Skinner for summaries 
of the questionnaire circulated by her 
among the junior colleges belonging to 
this conference, and upon which she 
is now at work. Miss Edna Storr of 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
was chairman. 

Foreign Language. — Openminded- 
ness and good will as ideals which lie 
in the realm of the language teacher 
were stressed in this group meeting 
presided over by Meyer Krakowski of 
Los Angeles Junior College. Arthur S. 
Wiley, of Pasadena, analyzed the 
“Problems in Modern Language Teach- 
ing,’ pointing out as chief among 
these that of attempting to discover and 
make the most effective adjustment be- 
tween equipping the student with lan- 
guage skills and developing better citi- 
zenship attitudes through knowledge 
and appreciation of foreign civiliza- 
tions. He discussed also specific prob- 
lems of student, teacher, and adminis- 
trator. That every teacher is a teacher 
of English, that every foreign language 
instructor is most certainly a teacher 
of English, and every teacher of Eng- 
lish is a teacher of foreign language 
was the keynote of the address on 
“Integration of English and Foreign 
Language” by Thomas H. Glenn, head 
of the English Department, Santa Ana 
Junior College. Said he, “To integrate 
English with foreign language, the 
English teacher must know the foreign 
tongues, both ancient and modern, for 
this is by far the most reliable part 
of an English teacher’s equipment.” 
J. Brooks Blaisdell, of Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, pled for greater scholastic 
inspiration, declaring that until teach- 
ers think of students as individuals, 
inspiration to scholarship will be but 
an occasional and more or less acci- 
dental phenomenon.” 


Other round tables were held by the 
following groups: art, administration, 
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biological sciences, engineering and 
mathematics, and social sciences. 
HAZEL G. LONG 


PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


QUESTIONABLE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Editor Junior College Journal 
Stanford University 


It is now the time of the year when 
term papers and Masters’ theses must 
be written, and junior colleges again 
become the recipients of question- 
naires. We have made it a uniform 
policy to answer none of these ques- 
tionnaires unless they have been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Research 
of which Dr. W. W. Carpenter, of the 
University of Missouri, is chairman. 

May I suggest that you call attention 
in the forthcoming issues of the Junior 
College Journal to the function of this 
Research Committee. If teachers gen- 
erally know that this Committee is 
looking for certain types of research 
it would certainly be of assistance to 
research students or thesis writers. 
(The two are not necessarily the same.) 
It would save a good deal of duplica- 
tion of information, and otherwise 
generally benefit the junior college 
movement if we could get our Research 
Committee generally recognized by 
graduate schools. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN W. BarTON, President 


WarbD-BELMONT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE RACKET! 


The editor has recently received the 
letter printed below which speaks for 
itself. Have other junior colleges been 
similarly victimized? It is evident that 
there are wolves abroad in sheep’s 
clothing, trying to profit by the in- 
creasing popularity of the name “jun- 
ior college.” 
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November 26, 1934 
DeaR Dr. EELLS: 

I have had an experience which I should 
like to share with other executives in the 
junior college field. Perhaps you already 
know about similar situations. Anyway, 
I will state the facts. 

Under date of October 18, a certain 
J. Preston Rogers, editor of the National 
Magazine of Commerce, 18 West 21st Street, 
New York City, wrote a letter which has 
all the earmarks of being a form letter, 
advising me that his magazine was con- 
templating publishing a feature article 
“based on information which has reached 
us” in a forthcoming issue of his maga- 
zine. The rest of the letter made much of 
the point that press time was about ar- 
rived and that as we might wish to check 
the accuracy of the article, a wire or letter 
to his personal attention would receive 
prompt compliance. 

More from the desire to see what was 
up than from any other motive, we wired 
asking him for the copy for the purpose of 
verification. The very same day he replied, 
stating he would telephone us (from New 
York) in order to afford us the privilege of 
checking the accuracy of the article. 

Not knowing better, we accepted a col- 
lect call from New York and then listened 
with mounting anger for over five minutes 
while a suave voice at the other end of 
the wire, speaking with beautiful articula- 
tion, read a prepared statement full of 
senseless generalities which would apply 
as well to any accredited junior college as 
to ours. Simply by changing the name of 
the college and the officials concerned, it 
could fit almost any circumstance. The 
cost was $9.39. 

The catch in the whole thing came out 
in the last minute of the conversation 
when he said, in substance, “Oh, by the 
way, the thought just occurred to me, 
would you like to have me request our 
circulation department to reserve you a 
hundred copies?” (at 35c per copy). 

We immediately sat down and wrote 
him a letter protesting against the racket 
feature of the whole affair, including a 
copy of the telephone ticket on the charges, 
requesting that he either pay for the cost 
of the call or cancel any plans he might 
have had for publishing such an article 
involving our school. 

Naturally, we have received no reply 
from the gentleman nor have we seen the 


sample copy which he promised to send 
us once the article appeared. I do not 
know whether this sort of an experience 
meets with your editorial approval or not, 
but it seems to me that such a contempt- 
ible racket as this should be known to 
others working in our field. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. VAN CLEvE, Dean 

LYONS TOWNSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE 

LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS 


A CORRECTION CORRECTED! 


In the issue of the Journal for Febru- 
ary 1934 (IV, 275) I published a cor- 
rection to a statement in my book The 
Junior College (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931), asserting that a junior college 
law was passed in Wisconsin in 1919, 
The correction was based upon a state- 
ment from Chester D. Snell, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that the law dealt 
with junior high schools, not with jun- 
ior colleges; and upon a corroborative 
statement from Edwin E. Witte, State 
Legislative Reference Librarian. 

The original statement was based 
upon information furnished by John 
Callahan, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education of Wisconsin, in a dis- 
cussion of the junior college before the 
Association of Governing Bodies of 
State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, held at Ames and Iowa City, No- 
vember 15-17, 1928 (Proceedings, p. 
62). When this source was recently 
called to the attention of Mr. Snell, he 
replied as follows: 


You are right in that a law was passed 
in either 1919 or 1921 which was really 
passed to take care of a special situation 
in the city of Superior. However, when the 
school statutes were revised in 1927 this 
provision was eliminated so that at pres- 
ent and since 1927 there has been no law 
on the statute books of Wisconsin provid- 
ing for the organization of junior colleges. 


The original statement, therefore, as 
printed on page 157 of my book is cor- 
rect, except that the date should be 
1921 instead of 1919. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
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CecIL DoNALD HARDESTY, Problems 
and Practices in Housing the Jun- 
ior College Program in California. 
Southern California Education 
Monographs, 1933-34 Series, 
Number 3, University of South- 
ern California Press, Los Angeles. 
1934. 153 pages. 

The purpose of this investigation, 
as Mr. Hardesty himself states it, 
was “to isolate the problems in- 
volved in housing the junior college 
program in California, to learn how 
these problems are being met, and, 
where possible, to indicate the most 
desirable solution to the problems.” 
The study involved thirty-two Cali- 
fornia junior colleges ranging in 
enrollment from 29 to 4,466 stu- 
dents. The data used in the study 
were derived in part from ques- 
tionnaires sent to each of the thirty- 
two colleges, and in part from visits 
to twenty-one of the institutions. 

In general, the approach is that of 
examining current conditions and 
practices in the California institu- 
tions, and of suggesting on the basis 
of these conditions and practices 
and on the basis of commonly em- 
ployed building criteria, the prin- 
ciples, procedures, and standards 
that should guide the school ad- 
ministrator in planning junior col- 
lege facilities. The preferences of 
principals and directors of the 
thirty-two schools were also given 
consideration in the formulation of 
principles and standards. 

The problems covered by the in- 
vestigation include the functions of 
the junior college, class size, the de- 
termination of the schedule of class- 


rooms, the provision of such special 
facilities as the library, auditorium, 
cafeteria, locker equipment, and 
offices, the selection and develop- 
ment of the junior college site, and 
the question of dual housing versus 
the separate junior college plant. In 
the final chapter of the study the 
principles and standards derived 
from the investigation of each of 
these problems are brought together 
in the form of a technique or pro- 
cedure for determining the housing 
needs of an existing or proposed jun- 
ior college. 


The study is, perhaps, most help- 
ful in its clear statement of the 
functions of the junior college, in 
its analysis of the limitations placed 
on the junior college curriculum by 
the plant and equipment, in its pro- 
cedure for determining the pupil- 
station capacity of classrooms, in 
its analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of dual housing, and 
in its suggested standards relating 
to class size, office facilities, and the 
housing of the library, auditorium, 
and cafeteria. The author points out 
that limited housing facilities have 
prevented the California junior col- 
leges from carrying out the voca- 
tional phase of the terminal func- 
tion and the pre-professional aspect 
of the preparatory function. He 
favors the separate housing of the 
junior college, particularly when the 
enrollment exceeds four hundred 
students. Where dual housing is 
provided, he recommends that the 
entire organization be placed in 
charge of a single administrator, 
that the administration provide for 
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whatever segregation of the high- 
school and junior college work is 
possible within the bounds of econ- 
omy, that the library resources of 
the two institutions be combined 
but that separate reading or study 
rooms be maintained, and that a 
single schedule of classes be pro- 
vided for the high school and junior 
college. 

The principal shortcoming of this 
study, like all similar investigations, 
is that principles and standards are 
derived from present practices and 
preferences. Present practice may 
or may not offer a reliable index to 
effective standards and procedures, 
and the drawing of conclusions from 
the consensus of opinion of admin- 
istrators is particularly hazardous 
since these individuals are some- 
times inclined to view the junior 
college problem solely in terms of 
their peculiar administrative diffi- 
culties. 

LEo M. CHAMBERLAIN 
Director of Bureau of 
School Service 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


CHARLES W. CooPeR and EDMUND J. 
Rosins, The Term Paper: A Man- 
ual and Model. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, 
California. 1934. 31 pages. 


Instead of continuing to blame the 
English Department for not teach- 
ing students how to write effective 
term papers, junior college instruc- 
tors can now refer their classes to 
The Term Paper: A Manual and 
Model. Subjected to scientific lab- 
oratory testing for four years at 
San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, this pamphlet has been used 
successfully as a guide to the tech- 
nique of writing a term paper in all 
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departments. As Dr. Allison states 
in the introductory notes, the use of 
the pamphlet should “result in in- 
creased economy of time and energy 
on the part of both students and 
instructors and in the production of 
more effective course papers in all 
fields of instruction.” 

The points. discussed in this 
“model term paper” are the choos- 
ing of a subject, the gathering of 
material, the composition and the 
preparation of the paper. Warning 
is given that a suitable choice of 
subject depends upon both the in- 
terest of the student and the avail- 
ability of material and time. Sey- 
eral suggestions for subjects in the 
fields of English and science are 
proposed, with emphasis placed on 
the advantages of correlating per- 
sonal interest with required subject- 
matter. The discussion of the 
collection of materials includes 
specific directions for making a 
working bibliography, for reading, 
and for note-taking as preliminaries 
to the composition of the paper. 
Next comes the planning of the out- 
line, dictated by the controlling pur- 
pose; then the actual steps of the 
writing of the composition: the 
rough draft, followed by revision 
of content, of structure, of para- 
graphs, sentences, and words. After 
the final revision, the paper is ready 
for presentation, following detailed 
suggestions concerning the size of 
the paper to be used, the order of 
contents, the form of footnotes, the 
use of quotations, and arrangement 
of appendices and bibliography. 

The use of The Term Paper as a 
model should do much to dispel the 
mystery surrounding the mechanics 
of the course research paper exist- 
ing in the minds of many freshman 
students; always models are easier 
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Judging the New Books 


to follow than theoretical descrip- 
tions. The time once spent in find- 
ing out how to write a paper can 
now be spent in the actual com- 
position. 

Definitely filling a need as a 
model, the pamphlet is also emi- 
nently successful in its discussion of 
the gathering of materials and pre- 
paring the paper for presentation, 
using a simplicity and directness of 
style which are refreshing in com- 
parison with the complicated expo- 
sitions of the same subjects too 
often found in college composition 
books. The fact that the chapters 
on the choice of subject and the 
composition of the paper will re- 
quire many supplementary and 
creative suggestions is an advan- 
tage, as only through such enthu- 
siasm and inspiration from the in- 
structor can the writing of a term 
paper become to its author an ex- 
citing exploration down anéeun- 
blazed trail. 

ALICE RICE Cook 
BRIARCLIFF J UNIOR COLLEGE 
BRIARCLIFF MANorR, NEw YORK 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Critical Problems in School Ad- 
ministration (Twelfth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence). 1934. 383 pages. 


The purpose is to present in an 
interesting and challenging manner 
the nine major problems in school 
administration in order that the 
school executive may be led to ob- 
serve, Study, and offer satisfactory 
solutions. 

The first problem deals with the 
structure of government and its ef- 
fect on the administration of the 
schools. The weight of opinion 
among those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of public education is 
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against the concentration of author- 
ity in the federal government, the 
purposes being rather for the con- 
duct of scientific inquiry, assem- 
bling and dissemination of informa- 
tion for the guidance of state and 
local authorities. 

In the second problem the scope 
of education and the local admin- 
istrative unit receive consideration. 
It is pointed out that the scope of 
education should be broad enough 
to meet the needs of changing po- 
litical, economic, and social condi- 
tions. In order to provide a broad 
educational program and the neces- 
Sary agencies and services the unit 
of school organization should be | 
much larger than the small unit so 
common throughout the country. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems relates to the financial sup- 
port of public education. Several 
new types of taxes are discussed as 
relief measures for the _ present 
emergency, including a revised gen- 
eral property tax, a personal income 
tax, a business income tax, sever- 
ance tax, and inheritance tax. A 
school finance charter is presented 
as an essential to a modern school 
finance program. In this connection 
one of the most important jobs is to 
keep active the popular interest in 
education. 

A fourth major problem consid- 
ers the lay control of public schools, 
which is an old American tradition. 
The issues here can be met through 
improved legislation and an aroused 
public opinion. 

Professional administration in 
school control is another very im- 
portant consideration. The control 
of the schools unites lay direction 
and professional administration. 
For effective control the law should 
clearly define duties and jurisdic- 
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tion. For efficient control the ad- 
ministrator should have a thorough 
preparation for his work and must 
be a competent supervisor of in- 
struction. 

The section on efficiency in school 
management considers five critical 
issues: (1) maintaining essential 
services with decreased revenues, 
(2) defending the school and sus- 
taining the morale of teachers, (3) 
maintaining the health and physical 
welfare of pupils, (4) improving the 
efficiency of school administration, 
and (5) providing for the high- 
school graduate. 

In the widespread demand for re- 
trenchments, economy, and greater 
efficiency there is a need for leader- 
ship of administrators who fully 
appreciate the difficulties involved 
and to capitalize on the present 
emergency to effect general im- 
provements. 

The teaching staff and the forma- 
tion and execution of administrative 
policies constitute a major problem. 
It is essential that every member of 
a school system be actuated by a 
desire to serve the needs. If this 
spirit is dominant, organizations of 
teachers are readily and easily ad- 
justed to the emergencies that arise. 

Economy in school administra- 
tion raises three fundamental ques- 
tions: (1) What is economy? (2) 
What basic principles underlie econ- 
omy in education? and (3) What 
criteria should be considered in 
judging a specific economy in school 
practice? Education in America is 
experiencing a severe trial. It is 
pointed out that while economy is 
an essential at all times, the present 
school population should not be 
victimized by a policy of hysterical 
tax reduction which is neither sound 
economics nor sound 


economy. 
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School authorities are admonished 
to prepare themselves for aggres- 
sive leadership, not only in school 
administration, but also in economic 
and social planning. 

In helping citizens to know their 
schools better the administrator 
must consider educational interpre- 
tation and the methods and devices 
of publicity. The program must of 
necessity be broad and forward- 
looking, continuous, co-operative, 
varied, fundamental, and embrace 
long-time objectives. 

This yearbook is presented in a 
belief that it will be an aid to ad- 
ministrators in solving today’s prob- 
lems. It is in no sense presented as 
a final or complete answer to all 
questions. As a guide in solving 
problems of both normal and emer- 
gency periods the book is reliable 
and sound. It is written in an in- 
teresting and challenging style and 
the problems are selected in keeping 
with contemporary objectives of 
education. It should prove very 
stimulating and helpful to junior 
college executives. 

E. W. TUCKER 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


O. J. CAMPBELL, The Teaching of 
College English: A Publication of 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York. 164 pages. (To 
be reviewed in a later issue.) 

D. H. Cooke, Workbook in Prob- 
lems of the Teaching Personnel. 
The Education Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 64 pages. 

D. H. Cooke, Practical Problems in 
Managing Teachers. The Educa- 
tion Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 
44 pages. 
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Gary Junior College Experiment,” 
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Sacramento Junior College Students 
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California, 1934, 79 pages, 22 tables, 
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Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
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of the National Science Courses Of- 
fered by the Public Junior Colleges 
of Southern California,” Los An- 
geles, California, 1933, 168 pages, 34 
tables, bibliography of 29 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. Based 
upon a study of sixteen junior colleges. 
Treats content of each type of science 
course offered, text material used, facili- 
ties for study of natural science, prepa- 
ration of instructors, and co-ordination 
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and believes that science courses must 
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Master’s thesis at the University of 
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Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
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yearbook as a student activity. Evidence 
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basis for recommendations for the con- 
tent, mechanical organization, and staff 
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Unpublished Master’s thesis at Ohio 
State University. 
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EXPLANATION SUMMARY BY STATES 
This list contains all the junior colleges Total Public _ Private 
ee . ‘ State Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
within the United States (insular posses- No. ment No. ment No. ment 
sions included) and foreign countries Alabama ......... 7 444 1 WS 6 = 329t 
; ; ' Arizona .......... 2 866 2 866 O.... 
which have been reported to November 8, yivancas ........ 10 1,977 6 1,489 4 488 
1934. The list is meant to be inclusive California ........ 57 36,373 38 35,053 19 1,320 
rather than exclusive, and therefore it penn perenne ¥ pe : 283 : on 
‘ , ; ronnecticut ...... D 318 
contains the names of some institutions polaware ......... 0 on a mi | 
which are doing very little junior college District Columbia 10 598 =O --- 10 598 
e ° FRY kéesaccuece ) 215 552 
work. It omits, however, a number of in- beni Z oa a .-- : an 
stitutions that offer courses of college Idaho ............. 7 2,212 3 #1(576 4 =~ # 636 
grade but are not organized on a junior a sienmepealae 24 3,495 8 1,784 16 1,711t 
PY teeeneeane 5 366 0 a 5 366t 
, r , , ? 
college basis. Where an institution has jy, ............ 37 2.861 27 1,968 10 893t 
requested that it be not considered as a_ Kansas ........... 17 3,362 10 3,056 7 306t 
junior college, it has been omitted from Kentucky ccccccces 18 2,708 1 164 17 2,544 
RIPE LGO@UMIOMR cccccecc 7 667 1 429 6 238t 
this list. ia cic 3 182 O 3 182 
Eight public junior colleges and twenty- Maryland ........ 5 407 1 sl 4 SU6t 
a — Satie’ to ¢ Massachusetts .... 10 745 1 24 9 F21t 
seven private Junior colleges tailed to fur-— iichigan ......... 12 2,599 9 2,395 3 201 
nish enrollment data. Minnesota ........ 10 2,257 7 2,061 3 196 
In the column “Accreditation,” the fol- Mississippi eee 21 3,798 11 2,836 10 962 
; . PES nk ccckvens 24 4,353 8 2,164 16 2,189t 
lowing code is used: ere 1 381 1 381 O 
BIOWPOGRA 6. cccccccs 7 656 2 133 5 523 
A—The American Association of Junior Col- se Boa : oon : 7 eae 
leges. (The American Association of Jun- Mow Jase ....... 9 1,956 5 1,677 4 979 
ior Colleges does not act as accrediting Mew Metion e 266 9 [66 | (0 
agent except in those areas where no au- New York nae 6 399 0 6 399 
thorized agency takes account of the junior North Carolina... 22 3,106 9 272 20 2,834+ 
college. All schools which are members of North Dakota ... 2 270) 9 270 0 Oe 
the association are so listed, associate eS aeons 9 2.623 1 944 8 1,679 
membership being indicated by a star.) Oklahoma ........ 25 2,757 22 2,667 3 90t 
: a SE ccaddewunen 2 141 0 2 141 
B—The State College Association. Pennsylvania 8 709 0 8 7004 
D—The State Department of Education. Rhode Island .... 1 --- O --- 1 ..et 
South Carolina... 4 426 1 20 3 406 
E—New England Association of Colleges and South Dakota ... 5 542 9 430 3 112t 
Secondary Schools. Tennessee ......... 13 1,683 2 120¢ 11 1,563t 
M—Association of Schools and Colleges of the ue aa na etait #s 9,919 20 5,859 23 4,060 
Middle States. ma aon ecoreecesecese : “ : 1,744 ; a 
a 
N—The North Central Association of Colleges Virginia .......... 11 1,284 0O --- 11 1,284f 
and Secondary Schools. Washington ...... 8 776 : 462 4 314t 
: ed f West Virginia .... 6 9022 1 19 5 707 
S—The Southern Association of Colleges and = wiseonsin ........ 7 1,003 1 689 6 404+ 
Secondary Schools. Wyoming ......... 0 0 0 
U—tThe State University. — yon nein er meen wane 
ED benecsvecn’ 52 ‘ 2 Ret) 9d 
W—The Northwest Association of Secondary EMBUIOF ..ccccceess 5 2,311 4 2,258 #1 53 
and Higher Schools. POPE ccececccves 6 131 0 ne 6 131f 
, * Seeretary of the American Association of Grand Total....532 110,249 223 77,111 309 33,138 
unior Colleges ea > » Nashville 
Tennessee. _— ody College, Nashville, 7 Enrollment data incomplete. 
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